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Tories rebel on sleaze 


Major 

faces 

hidden 

earnings 

defeat 


Patrick Wfintow, Chief 
Political C o rre sp ondent 


J OHN MAJOR was 

last ni ght h eading 
for defeat on the 
issue ofparliamen- 
tary sleaze after 
rebel Tory MPs 
looked set to reject his advice 
to vote to keep earnings from 
consultancies secret 
Two hundred Tory MPs 
could be forced to tear up 
their consultancies or reveal 
their true value if the com- 
bined forces of Labour, Lib- 
eral Democrats and rebel 
Tories win Monday’s vote. 

With many Tory MPs pri- 
vately blaming Mr Major for 1 
setting up the Nolan Commit- j 
tee in response to the torrent | 
of sleaze allegations, the 
Prime Minister sought to 
rally bis querulous troops be- 
hind the report of a Tory con- 
trolled select committee. 

Mr Major backed the com- 
mittee's recommendation that 
MPs be banned from acting as 
paid advocates in Parliament, 
but still be permitted to take 
undisclosed earnings as advi- 
sers to outside interests. 

Labour yesterday accused 
him of shamefully running 
the country for his vested 
party interest rather than the 
national interest. • 

Tony Blair said: “The 
Prime Minister set up Nolan. 
He promised to implement 
Nolan, and now he has caved 
in to the pressure of his MPs 
rejecting the key Nolan 
recommendation. This is an 
absolute disgrace. This was a 
big test for the Prime Minis- 
ter and he has foiled it” 

The Liberal Democrat 
leader Paddy Ashdown, said: 
"If he is to show any leader- 
ship in removing the possibil- 
ity of sleaze from Parliament 
and government Itself, he 
must make it clear to his own 
MPs that he expects them to 
accept the Nolan recommen- 
dations in full" 

But Michael Heseltine, the 
Deputy Prime Minister, sided 
against disclosure. “We are 
very preoccupied to be sure 
that we don’t change the way 
in which this country chooses 
its MPs and alter the composi- 
tion of the House of Commons 
in a way that will change the 
whole of the Parliamentary 
process into a sort of card-car- 
rying. politically correct es- 
tablishment from the left of 
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politics, many of whom 
couldn't earn any serious 
amount of money outside 
politics.” 

His remarks were taken as i 
a sign that Trades will be in- 
structed to vote, in an affi- j 
dally free vote, to keep earn- I 
mgs secret 

MP Alan Duncan said the 
Nolan proposals meant "we I 
are going to end up with a 
parliament of knuckle heads 
and nerds”. 

However, as many as a 
dozen Tory backbenchers 
may be willing to risk the op- 
probrium of their colleagues 
in Monday’s vote and back 
disclosure, including the 
John Biffen, the former 
Leader of the House. 

Labom arri the Liberal Dem- 
ocrat are espectmg a near full 
turnout in their camps, while 
the Ulster Unionists, scene of 
whom have been abroad this 
week, are expected to be avail- 
able to vote: 

The select committee, split 
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on party lines, voted 6 to 5 
late on Tuesday to ban paid 
advocacy- by MPs. The ban 
will prevent MPs from tabling 
q uestions, a-mwidinMite and 
motions as well as speaking 
directly in favour of their 
paid outside interests. Tory 


Tory waverers 

Conservative MPs 
considering voting in 
favour of disclosure: 

□ John Biffen 

□ Peter Griffiths 

□ Stephen Day 

□ Hugh Dykes 

□ David Martin 

G Richard Shephard 

□ Teddy Taylor 
G David Wilshire 


MPs claim the ban on advo- 
cacy nullities the need for dis- 
closure of their consultancy 
earnings. 

Hie committee’s rules may 
also prevent Labour MPs 
being given financial assis- 
tance from unions for their 


research work, and acting as 
advocates for the unions. One 
Tory member of the commit- 
tee claimed their proposals 
would stop a Labour MP fi- 
nancially assisted by a teach- 
ing union defending that 
union’s strike or pay claim, 
but not Its call for larger class 
sizes. 

All MPs would continue to 
be able to lobby Ministers on 
behalf of their clients in writ- 1 
mg or take delegations to see 
ministers, a loophole seen by 1 
Labour as effectively allowing | 
MPs to act as paid advocates 
in Whitehall and the West- 
minster lobbies, but not 
openly in tbe Commons. 

They also claimed that 
many Tory MPs will get 
around the ban on advocacy 
by redefining their contracts 
as purely advisory. 

But Tony Newton, the 
Leader of the House and 
chairman of the Select Com- 
mittee said the roles “go sub- 
stantially farther than Nolan 


to address public concern 
relating to procedures and 
will do much to overcome dif- 
ficulties in the perception of 
pnlitipians that have arisen". " 

Downing Street said Mr 
Major “strongly supported" 
the distinction drawn by the 
select committee between 
payments for acting on behalf 
of outside bodies and pay- 
ments for offering advice. Mr 
Major last year said he op- 
posed Parliament becoming a 
"hiring fair” of professional 
politicians, but only said he 
supported the broad thrust of 
Nolan. 

Sir Teddy Taylor, MP for 
Southend East, said many 
Tories would side with 
Labour out of concern for the 
standing of parliament “If 
you don’t want to tell, don’t' 
stand for parliament,” he 
said. 

Potties, page 5; Leader 
comment, page 8; Hugo 
Young, page B 


Final bloody shift at the Serbs’ factory of death 


As the crucial 
Balkan peace talks 
began in Dayton, 
Ohio, yesterday, 
the true horror of 
the war in Bosnia 
was still unfolding. 
Julian Borger, the 
Guardian's East 
European 
correspondent, 
reports exclusively 
from Sanski Most 
on one of the many 
as yet untold 
stories of the 
Yugoslav conflict 


A LONG, long way from 
the scrubbed negotiat- 
ing chambers in Ohio, a 
I few hundred survivors of 
Bosnia's latest civilian 
slaughter hobbled across 
1 muddy front lines to bear wit- 
ness yesterday to the continu- 
ing viciousness of the Bos- 
nian conflict 

A group of 305 Muslim men 
had been handed over on 
Monday by Serb rebels as 
part of a prisoner exchange. 
They were the first living evi- 
dence that, of the more than 
2,000 men rounded up by Serb 
paramilitaries In September, 
at least some are still alive. 

But the accounts they gave 
of their treatment have added 
to the growing evidence of 
massacres carried out less 
than three weeks ago in west- 
ern Bosnia, and have deep- 
ened concern over the fete of 
tbe hostages they left behind. 
The released prisoners. 


huddled in Bosnian army dor- 
mitories, gave vivid accounts 
of foe execution of Muslim 
civilians in a ceramic-tile fac- 
tory named Sanakeram out- 
side the town of Sanski Most 

— formerly held by the Serbs 

— where most of them were 
hold prisoner from September 
21 to October 1L 

They said that cm their last 
! night in the factory, Serb 
paramilitaries summarily 
executed at least 11 men I 
before fleeing from the 
approaching Bosnian army, 
taking their remaining pris- 
oners with them as future 
bargaining counters and 
slave labour. 

One of tbe exchanged pris- 
oners, a Muslim aged 50 and a 
former miner — who did not 
wish to give his name — de- 
scribed how tbe killings 
began on October 10. the last 
night of their incarceration. 

"We were crammed into a 
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room, a sort of canteen, about 
20 metres by 25. There were 
350 of us, maybe 400“ be said. 
“The first man died when one 
of tbe guards fired three shots 
into the room through a win- 
dow. One hit him in the chest 


"Not long afterwards, they 
came into the room and called 
out lists of names, sometimes 
four at a time, then seven, 
and then maybe 20.” 

The men on the lists were 
taken out and beaten with 
metal and wooden poles. 
Some came back. As many as 
30 did not and are still 
missing. 

As the night went on, the 
guards became increasingly 
edgy, as the joint offensive by 
Bosnian government troops 
and their Croatian allies 
reached the outskirts of 
Sanski Most < 

The ex-miner and another 
former prisoner, AM Kaitak, 
witnessed one man being 
shot 

“His name was Mirzad. and 
they called him into a room," 
Mr Kaltak said. *T heard the 
Serbs asking him who is 
shooting at the village? He 
was sitting on a chair. He said 


he couldn’t answer the ques- 
tion as he had been in the fac- 
tory all the time, and then 
there was a shot, and they 
railed for two men to carry 
the body out” 

In the early hours of Octo- 
ber 11, tbe Serbs decided to 
abandon the factory and 
retreat north to the town of 
Pryedor. Before they left, 
they read out a final list of 10 
names. Aril Catic, aged 25, 
was on it 

■•We walked outside 
together on to a flat concrete 
place,” he said. “We turned 
round and there was a Mus- 
lim. Ahmet Seflc. one of the 
prisoners, holding a gun — an 
automatic. They had been 
beating him. They forced him 
to do It He opened fire on us. 

“A bullet grazed my hip 
and I fell down and lay there 
Turn to page 6,~ column T 

Inside Bosnia, page 6 
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Paperback price 
rise warning as 
book sales soar 
but profits fall 


Us* Buckingham 

B OOH sales have 
soared by almost 50 
per cent in the four 
weeks since tbe collapse of 
the Net Book Agreement — 
the pricing accord between 
publishers — opened the 
way for widespread 
discounts. 

But Industry experts cal- 
culate that the 47 per cent 
growth on the correspond- 
ing period last year is far 
too small to make up for 
the money being lost by 
retailers. And it has 
emerged that some publish- 
ers are planning to increase 
the recommended price of 
paperbacks next year — 
possibly by more than £1 on 
a standard £5.99 title — to 
compensate for cut-priced 
bestsellers. 

Peter Harlan d, of tbe in- 
fluential data research 
organisation Bookwatch, 
said yesterday: * ’Books 
which people need, like ac- 
ademic titles, will go up to 
offset the discounts on 
glamour titles. Publishers j 
and booksellers are not in 1 
the business of giving you 
something for nothing.” 

He added that it was al- 
ready clear that the rise in 
sales over the past month I 
was not nearly enough to 
maintain the profit mar- 
gins of retailers. 

Delia Smith’s Winter Col- 
lection is a case in point 
The book has a recom- 
mended retail price from 
BBC publications of £15-99. 
At a standard 40 per cent 
trade discount that means 
retailers are having to pay 
£9.49. But many are selling 
the book at £10-99, with a 
handful of outlets offering 
it at below £10. That means 
booksellers have to sell be- 
tween three and four copies 
at the discount price for 
every one they would have 
sold at fun price to main- 
tain their profit margin. 

“There is going to be a big 
shock after Christmas 
when book sellers realise 


they hare bought cash flow 
at the expense of profit 
margin.” said Mr Harlan d. 

The Publishers' Associa- 
tion admits that its mem- 
bers are likely to seek in- 
creased recommended 
prices on many books next 
year to compensate for 
lower best-seller prices and 
increased pressure for big 
trade discounts from super- 
markets. Some retailers are 
currently «w«mawdiwg dis- 
counts of more than 70 per 
cent from publishers. 

The industry’s trade mag- 
azine, The Bookseller, 
recently predicted paper- 
back prices would rise by 
20 per cent next year. 

Apart from fresh compe- 
tition from the super- 
markets, estimated to con- 
trol 3 to 4 per cent of book 
sales, other non-traditional 
outlets such as Woolworths 
plan a fresh high street 
assault in the wake of the 
NBA’s collapse. 

Woolworths expects to 
sell about 10 million books 
this year and intends to 
double that number in 
1996. The company has just 
opened a 10.000 square feet 
in-house bookshop in its 
Leicester store which could 
become a nationwide model 
helping the troubled group 
move into a more profitable 
up-market groove. 

It is unclear whether the 
higher sales in the past 
month are down to enor- 
mous publicity surround- 
tog discounts bringing for- 
ward the busy pre- 
Christmas selling period. 
Current sales levels are 
about what would be ex- 
pected in late November. 
Industry insiders say con- 
sumers could be aware that 
book prices are unlikely to 
be as good again and are 
stocking up. 

It is understood that the 
Publishers’ Association has 
failed in an attempt to 
retain the legal framework 
of the NBA so it can be 
revived if the current dis- 
count frenzy results in an 
industry bloodbath. 













Simon Hoggart 

M R MICHAEL Fabri- 
cant (C. Mid-Staffe) 
had tabled a question 
for answer yesterday after- 
noon. Looking down on him 
from the gallery, you could tell 
how excited he must have 
been all day. 

Imagine the moment of wak- 
ing up, and that spell of a few 
seconds in which we recall 
what the coming day is due to 
bring us. Another ordinary 
day at work, perhaps, or a 
party, or even one’s wedding. 
Mr Fabricant must have 
opened his eyes and thought 
“Today I am going to ask a 
parliamentary question!” 

The mounting excitement 
over breakfast Rehearsing 
the strppferaentaryon the bus. 
Trying to drop it casually into 
chats with colleagues: “Yes, 
as it happens, 1 have tabled a 
question to the President of 
the Board of Trade. I'll be put- 
ting him on the spot with a no- 
holds-barred query about his 
plans to visit the USA for dis- 
cussions on North American 
Free Trade. He won't wriggle 
out of that!" 

Then lunch, almost impos- 
sible to eat Taking one’s seat 
at 2.30. The agony as question 
2 follows number 1, followed 
in turn by 3, and slowly, inexo- 
rably, by question 4. 

At this point I took my place 
in the gallery. Mr Fabricant 
was fishing nervously in his 
jacket pockets. 

He knitted his fingers 
together, as if making a cat's 
cradle. Then he leaned back, 
adjusted his order paper, and 
plonked it down on the bench. 

Next he broughtout a 
bunch of beys and put it on the 
other side. Then he put the 
order paper on top of the keys. 
And still we had only reached 
question 10 . . ... 

He made a chin strap out of 
his handsand inserted his 
chin. He leaned forward, as a 
prelude to leaning back. He 
stretched his legs out before 
drawing them back beneath 
the bench. 


First night 


He was so excited and ner- 
vous that be even laughed ata 

joke by a Labour member. We 
had reached question 12, and I 
could actually feel the tension 
radiating upwards. He 
studied the order paper yet 
again, making sure that ques- 
tion 14 had not vanished in the 
20 seconds since he had last 
looked for it 

He tapped the the back of 
the bench in front Then he 
started twitching in a slow, 
almost formal manner, like 
those in-seat exercises 
they suggest you take during 
long flights. He clasped his 
hands, as if congratulating 
himself. Question 13 arrived. 

By this time I was worried. 
Mr Fabricant's hair, never 
very securely anchored to his 
head, began to shake. His 
whole body was twitching, 
like a steam engine about to 
explode. He coughed. He shud- 
dered. He clasped his groin, 
like a nervous slip fielder who 
sees Brian Lara emerge from 
the pavilion. 

Then the moment' “Mr 
Michael Fabricant!" said the 
Speaker. “Number 14!" said 
Mr Fabricant 

Mr Ian Lang replied that be 
would be going to the USA be- 
fore too long. And at this point 
Mr Fabricant blew it 

He was “delighted" that Mr 
Lang was going to America. 

He was delighted too that be 
would be going to Canada as 
well — “a united Canada, 
might I say”. He discussed 
how the US is our second larg- 
est trading partner, and the 
fact that Britain is the largest 
investor there. 

It all came burbling out, the 
pent-up excitement the plan- 
ning, the nervous energy. He 
couldn't stop himself. Our 
common language with the 
United States. Our shared cul- 
ture! The common legal sys- 
tem! (The one which got OJ off, 
he didn’t add.) 

Labour MPs began jeering. 
“Gerronwiwit!” they 
shouted. None of this would 
have mattered except that the 
Speaker herself then rose. 

“1 must adjourn the debate 
on this interesting topic.” she 
said, politely but plonkingly. 
“Perhaps you will now put 
your question, or else resume 
your seat" 

Mr Fabricant tried to make 
light of it "I stand chastised," 
he muttered in what be 
thought was a jovial manner. 
But in the gallery we knew 
that all had been lost 


Fleet Street exit for Major cheerleader 


Editor quits Daily Express after 
secret moves to replace him 


Express drain 

Circulation, millions 


Andrew Culf 
Media Correspondent 

J OHN Major lost his 
last unquestioning 
Fleet Street cheer- 
leader yesterday as Sir 
Nicholas Lloyd quit the edi- 
torship of the ailing Daily Ex- 
press with an estimated 
£360.000 pay-off. 

His departure, after 10 
years at the helm of the 
paper, which labours under 
the nickname the Daily Gets- 
muchworse, came after the 
paper’s proprietor offered his 
job to two other journalists. 

Lord Stevens of Ludgate, 
chairman of Express News- 
papers, and managing direc- 
tor Andrew Cameron, are 
understood to have flown se- 


cretly to New York to woo 
Martin Dunn, editor of the 
New York Dally News, back 
to London. Mr Dunn, aged 40. 
formerly editor of Today and 
a deputy to Kelvin MacKenzie 
at the Sun, apparently 
resisted the attractions of tak- 
ing over a paper which has 
lost 500,000 sales during Sir 
Nicholas's tenure. 

It is believed that Lord Ste- 
vens then tried to recruit the | 
second name on the short-list, 
Veronica Wadley, who quit as | 
deputy editor of the Daily : 
Telegraph a fortnight ago. j 

These manoeuvrings are 'I 
said to have led to a row be- 
tween Sir Nicholas and Lord 
Stevens, resulting in yester- 
day’s resignation. 

Sir Nicholas, aged 53, 
knighted by Margaret 
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Thatcher in 1980, and the 
longest serving of the current 
national newspaper editors, 
was said to have been 
angered by a decision to in- 
crease the cover price of the 
Express by 3p to 35p on Mon- 
day without any of the bene- 


fits being passed cm to pres- 
surised editorial budgets. 

As well as his £360,000 pay- 
off; representing two years’ 
salary, he was said to be 
receiving a 10-year top-up to 
his Express pension. He will 
leave on November 30. 

He was not commenting 
yesterday beyond a bland offi- 
cial statement ‘It has been 
great fun, but now I feel that 
the time has come to seek a 
new and different challenge. 

“1 have agonised over the 
decision and it is a great 
wrench to leave, but I wish 
the Daily Express and its 
management every success.” 

There was a curt sentence 
| from Lord Stevens: "We are 
sorry that Nicholas is leav- 
ing. We wish him well in his 
ftltore career." 

News that Lord Stevens 
was seeking a replacement 
editor appeared to scotch 
rumours that the Express 
titles are up for sale. •: . 


United News and Media, 
which owns the Express, has 
accused its big media rival. 
Associated Newspapers, 
which owns the Daily Mail, at 
spreading black propaganda 
about the future of toe Ex- 
press titles. It said it was sim- 
ply talking to other news- 
paper groups about malting 
savings through merging non- 
editorial functions to cut 
costs. 

In the first half of this fi- 
nancial year operating profits 
on the Daily and Sunday Ex- 
press and the Daily Star fell 
by nearly a third to £10.9 
million. 

It had been rumoured that 
Sir Nicholas and his wife, Eve 
Pollard, who quit the editor’s 
rhair a t the Sunday Express a 
year ago, were considering a . 
management buy-out 

Michael Green’s powerful 
Carlton Communications 
group, and the Irish news- 
paper magnate Tony O'Reilly. 


were also said to be potential 
purchasers. 

Sir Nicholas’s Express gave 
unstinting support to Mrs 
Thatcher's government and 
the unswerving loyalty con- 
tinued with Mr Major, even 
through toe bumpy days of 
the summer's leadership elec- 
tion when other Tory tabloids 
supported John Redwood. 

Insiders described the 
paper as an “unhappy ship", 
destabilised by 220 redundan- 
cies announced by Express 
Newspapers in July. 

Circulation fell below two 
million the year before Sir 
Nicholas took over, in 1938 
the paper's masthead was 
able to boast “world’s largest 
sate" and in 1962 it peaked at 
4,3 million. 

But over toe last year circu- 
lation has fallen by 5 per 
cent In September the paper 
sold 12 million, compared 
with 12 million far the Daily 
MaiL 




Oversexed — 
and over here 


Parties bandy figures in economic beauty contest 


Adam Sweeting 


Playboy TV 


A S FIVE Playboy Play- 
mJl mates were driven into 
# ^Trafalgar Square by 

stretch-limousine to plug toe 
new satellite channel. Play- . 
boy TV, nine women from toe 
London Docklands-based 
Channel X (The Fantasy Chan- 
nel, Deric Botham prop.) 
pounced on them, waving 
placards saying “Playboy TV 
is putting us out of work, send 
the Yanks home” and. more 
cryptically, "More beaver, 
less rabbit". Channel X’s Paul 
Donnelly demanded: “What 
does Hugh Hefner know about 
what the British man wants?” 

Hefner, the great grandaddy 
of soft safe, nlmost-pom, must 
be delighted that his name is 
still able to provoke such dis- 
plays of emotion, or at any 
rate a cheap publicity stunt 
He is, after all, married with 
kids and even older than Mick 
Jagger. yet Playboy TV’s ap- 
pearance in the UK has been 
greeted with paroxysms of 

outrage. 

The timing has something 
to do with it. Hefhervision ar- 
rives after d Ire warn togs from 
Westminster dream girl Vir- 
ginia Bottomley that vile Eur- 
oporn like Rendez Vous Tele- 
vision and TV Erotica will be 
prevented from polluting Brit- 
ish households. 

Meanwhile. Hef s compara- 
tively demure alternative has 
been sufficient to cause fam- 
iliar voices to be raised in pro- 
test “The Government should 
be concerned about the Impact 
of this sort of thingon our 
society." declared Mary Whi- 
fehouse, reading from a script 
she prepared several decades 


earlier. “I don't think televi- 
sion is the right medium for 
that kind of material," added 
Lady Olga Maitland. 

It must take old. Hef back to 
his salad days in the Fifties. 
While he was converting him- 
self into Mr 24-Hour Party Per- 
son surrounded by busty 
babes and showbiz personal- 
ities, rightwingers queued up 
to deplore his original Playboy 
magazine, and churchmen in- 
veighed against his moral 
shortcomings. 

Will Hefner's all-American 
approach tickle the British 
fancy? It promises "101 ways 
to excite your lover", and dem- 
onstrations of “the art of sen- 
sual massage". If anybody's 
still watching, they can look 
forward to “ secrets of making 
love to the same person 
forever”. 

To prepare the ground, the 
Playboy-organisation has pro- 
duced a 90-minute documen- 
tary about Hefner's life and 
times, reminding us of Play- 
boy’s first issue in 1953 featur- 
ing toe celebrated nude calen- 
dar photo of Marilyn Monroe, 
and (in between scenes of pro- 
tuberant Playmates 
splashing around in Jacuzzis 
and Hef jetting round the 

world with his in-filght circu- 
lar bed and latest fluffy-tailed 
pet) stressing toe magazine’s 
attention to weighty issues 
like civil and gay rights, gun 
laws and the Vietnam war. 

It resembles an urgent tele- 
gram that has suddenly ar- 
rived 40 years late. Narrator 
James Coburn drones on 
about HePs "quest for per- 
sonal freedom that helped lib- 
erate a generation from the 
past", but the past in question 
wasn’t ours, and Playboy TV 
needs to find itself a new 
generation. 


Larry Elliott 
Economics Editor 


T HE Government and the 
Opposition yesterday 
traded claim and 
counter claim on the record of 
the British economy since the 
Conservatives returned to 
power In 1979. 

In what looked like an early 
dress rehearsal for the gen- 
eral election campaign. Gor- 
don Brown, toe shadow chan- 
cellor. wielded figures from 
toe Paris-based think-tank, 
the Organisation for Eco- 
nomic Co-operation and De- 
velopment, to show that Brit- 
ain had slipped down the 
international league table 
over the past 16 years. 


In terms of gross domestic 
product per head — dividing 
the national cake by the popu- 
lation — Britain had slipped 
from 13th place when Marga- 
ret Thatcher entered Down- 
ing Street to 18th today, Mr 
Brown said as he outlined 
Labour's alternative Budget 
"In 1979 we were 13th in the 
world prosperity league. The ! 
Conservatives promised to 
reverse economic decline but i 
Instead, after 16 years of Con- 
servative government we i 
have slumped to 18th place." 1 
The reason for this poor , 
economic performance, Mr | 
Brown said, was Britain's 
lowly position of 21st in the | 
league table of investment 
Ministers — not able to I 
rebut data from such an im- 1 


peccable source as the OECD 
— attacked Labour's selective 
use of the facts with some 
selective facts of their own. 

Angela Knight, the eco- 
nomic secretary to toe Trea- 
sury. said the most recent 
OECD report had given Brit- 
ain a clean bill of health. 

Later the Deputy Prime 
Minister, Michael Heseltine, 
said Britain had topped the 
world prosperity league at the 
end of the 19th Century but 
had been in persistent decline 
thereafter. 

He criticised Labour for 
trying to make party political 
points out of this trend, using 
“simplistic soundbites”. The 
Conservatives had brought 
about huge changes by tack- 
ling restrictive practices by 


J trade unions, privatisation, 
cutting taxes and revolution- 
ising education, he said. 

Stripped of the political in- 
fighting. economists said toe 
bare data revealed a reality 
more prosaic than the disas- 
ter sketched out by Labour or 
the glowing renaissance 
claimed by the Government. 

Between 1979 and 1994 toe 
economy expanded by 3QJ9 per 
cent a growth rate of just j 
under 2 per cent a year, mod- 
est in comparison to the 2.5 


per cent average between 1950 
and 1979. However, relative to 
other countries Britain 
showed improvement After 
lagging well behind its main 
competitors in toe sixties and 
seventies, Britain matched 
their performance in the 
1980s. 

In terms of toe days lost 
from industrial disputes, 
manufacturing productivity 
and inflation, Britain had 
moved up the league tables 
during toe past 16 years, but 


the increase in manufactur- 
ing productivity has been toe 
result of producing virtually' 
the same quantity of goods as 
in 1979 but with a much- 
reduced workforce, and Brit- 
ain has slipped down the 
table in unemployment, man- 
ufacturing output growth, 
trade balance, and invest- 
ment In new plant and 
machinery. 

Leader comment, page 
End to ro co vry, page 1 1 
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Welsh Office’s Yorkshire Celt uncovered 


Space observatory to cast 
a cold eye on new stars 


71m Radford 
Science Editor 

E uropean scientists are 
about to cast a cold eye on 
space. The helium-refriger- 
ated Infrared Space Observa- 
tory to be launched next week 
by the European Space 
Agency will, at -27 QC, be as 
cold as deep space Itself. 

Ii will search for the birth 


of new stars and watch for toe 
mysterious cold dark matter 
than might make up 90 per 
cent of the mass of the 
universe. 

But it will have to keep its 
eye turned away not only 
from toe Sun, but from Earth 
itself. Because its instru- 
ments are sensitive enough to 
detect an ice cube at lOOkms, 
they would be overwhelmed 
by the warmth of the Earth. 


Martin Waimuright 

VHE uneasy reign of the 
I “Flying Yorkshireman" 
William Hague in the gran- 
deur of the Welsh Office is set 
to be eased by a breakthrough 
in historical research. 

The most detailed investiga- 
tion yet of the break-up of 
Celtic Britain, when the an- 
cestors of modem Wales were 
chased into enclaves by invad- 
ing Anglo-Saxons and Vi. 
kings, points to a dramatic 
conclusion: the invader from 
Northern England is actually 
Welsh. Mr Hague’s apparently 
Impeccable white rose back- 
ground. bom and bred in 
South Yorkshire, tarns out to 
place him in the ancient and 
almost forgotten kingdom of 
Elmete, a Celtic bastion which 


survived Tor centuries after 
the collapse of Roman Britain. 

The new findings, based on 
place names and archeologi- 
cal discoveries, extend Ele- 
met’s borders from their tra- 
ditional site, a small section , 
of the central Perm tries, to Mr ! 
Hague’s native patch between . 
the rivers Deame and Don. I 

Evidence has been collated ! 
by Geraint GruUydd, a retired I 
professor of history at the 1 
University of Wales. Among 
his sources is a former geog- 
raphy professor at Leeds Uni- 
versity, Glanvifle Jones, him- 
self a shining example of 
I Yorkshire Welshness (or vice 
versa), who compared the feu- 
dal estates between Leeds and 
Sheffield with earlier Celtic 
land divisions. 

Blood group studies have 
also shown a surprising con 


relation between large, bluff 
Yorkshire types and small, 
dark Welshmen, according to 
toe research, collected in Prof 
Grufydd’s essay In Search Of 
Elmet, published in the latest 
transactions oT Studia Celtics. 

Mr Hague has not yet di- 
gested his copy of Studia Cel- 
tics, published by the Univer- 
sity of Wales, but his 
determination to team Welsh 
may lead him to some comfort- 
ing conclusions. Although his 
surname Is generally consid- 
ered a dialect term for “fruit," 
it might equally derive from 
the Celtic haul, meaning sun. 
or halm — salt (possibly of the 
earth), just as the names of the 
Yorkshire villages West Brat- 
ton. Cumberworth and Bar- 
wick in Elmet are deemed by 
Prof Gruffydd to have incon- 
trovertible Early Welsh roots. 
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‘There was a 
want of 
fairness in 
failing to afford 
the applicant 
[Rev Moon] 
an opportunity 
to know why 
it was 
considered 
... it was 
contrary to the 
public good 
to allow him 
to come here’ 
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Moonie leader ban 
ruled unlawful 


Madofafne Bunting 
Religious Affairs Editor 


I Moon 9 


s mission 


T HE banning from 
Britain of the Rever- 
end Sun Myung 
Moon, founder of the 
Unification Church, was yes- 
terday ruled unlawful by the 
High Court 

Mr Justice Sedley said 
Michael Howard, the Home 
Secretary, had failed to give 
the Rev Moon — due to make 
a three-day visit this weekend 
— an opportunity to put his 
representations and had not 
explained why his visit would 
be “contrary to the public 
good”. 

But the Home Office in- 
sisted that the exclusion 
order remained valid and that 
the judgment was only on a 
technicality. 

“The judge did not quash 
the Home Secretary's deci- 
sion to exclude the Rev Moon 
from entering this country,” 
it said in a statement “Conse- 
quently Rev Moon has no 
right to rater the UK. If Rev 
Moon wishes to make any 
representations to die Home 
Secretary, these representa- 
tions will be considered.” 

It claimed this was the first 
occasion that the courts had 
insisted representations 
should be invited. 

However, the Unification 
Church — whose members 
are known as Moonies — 
greeted the judgment as a vic- 
tory for religious freedom. 
“There are fundamental free- 
doms enshrined in the coun- 
try's legal system which can- 
not be flouted," said a 
spokesman, George 

Robertson. 

He added: "We hope that 
the Home Secretary will now 
reconsider this application 
and weigh the evidence fairly 
and not take decisions in an 
arbitrary way.” 

Mr Robertson said this 
weekend's events in London 
would go ahead as planned on 
the assumption that the Rev 
Moon will be in the country. 

Mr Justice Sedley ruled 
that Mr Howard’s decision 
was “unlawful by reason of 
procedural unfairness”, and 
he allowed an application by 
the Rev Moon for a judicial 
review of the decision to 
block his visit 
However, the judge con- 
ceded that the minister did 
have the power to exclude die 
Rev Moon, but that ‘there 
was a want of fairness in tell- f 


□ The Rev Moon believes 
he is the Messiah and is 
completing the mission of 
Jesus Christ which was cut 
short by the crucifixion. He 
is to establish the Kingdom 
of -Heaven on earth. 

□ The Kingdom of Heaven 
will be realised by individ- 
uals being been a g» |n and 
then creating God-centred 
families. Connies «>» reach 
perfection and create ideal 
families which will be the 
basis for the ideal society. 

□ The Holy Spirit Associa- 
tion fin' the Unification of 
World Christianity, 
founded in 1954 in Korea, 
believes it is an advance on 
all other faiths because it is 
the only church led by a 
maw and a woman. Moon 
has 13 children by his wife. 

□ Teachings are presented 
in the Divine Principle. 
Moon's interpretation of 
the Bible with further reve- 
lations made to him by 
God. It is largely a mixture 
of Christianity and 
Confucianism. 

□ Followers agree to marry 
the partner chosen for 
them by Moon and his wife 
at mass weddings, known 
as the Blessing, of thou- 
sands of couples — many of 
whom have not seen each 


ing to afford the applicant 
[Rev Moon] an opportunity to 
know why it was considered 
... it was contrary to the pub- 
lic good to allow h im to come 
here.” 

Mr Howard refused the Rev 
Moon an entry visa after pres- 
sure from the rightwing press 
and anti-cult groups, who 
claimed that his address to 
1,200 followers at the Queen 
Elizabeth -Centre, in Westmin- 
ister, would lead to a recruit- 
ment drive. 

During the High Court 
hearing, David Pannick QC. 
appearing for the Rev Moon, 
said the church leader was 
not on an evangelising visit 
“but is in essence here to 
address the converted”. 

“He wffi meet with mem- 
bers and supporters in this 
country. He will give them 
spiritual guidance and he will 
give them religious support” 


other before the day. They 
are held every few years in 
Seoul, South Korea. Mar- 

riagu aw ri wniil miinti 

□ Moon owns dozens of 
businesses including food 
processing, a fishing fleet, 
newspapers and at one time 
an armaments factory in 
Korea. He is also patron of 
the arts and supports 

i amongst others, the Kirov 
Academy of Ballet in 
i Washington DC. 

□ There are hundreds of 
organisations linked to the 
Unification Church which 
sponsor conferences all 
over the world. They in- 
dude the International Cul- 
tural Foundation, the Sum- 
mit Council for World 
Peace and the International 
Religious Foundation. 
Prominent politicians, aca- 
demics and r elig ious lead- \ 
era are invited to the high 
profile events which claim 
to be promo tin g peace and 
inter-faith dialogue. 

□ The Unification Church, 
which has headquarters at 
Lancaster Gate, west Lon- 
don — claims 600 members 
in Britain. Cult watchers 
put the true figure at closer 
to half that. 

□ Worldwide it claims 
about 500,000 members. 
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NEWS 3 

Fury at 
flight 
103 
service 


Jonathan Freedland 
in Washington 

B RITISH and American 
relatives of the Locker- 
bie bomb victims are to 
boycott Friday's memorial 
service in Washington, accus- 
ing President Clinton of 

hypocrisy and a failure to 

pursue justice. 

Mr Clinton is to dedicate a 
memorial cairn at Arlington 
Cemetery, inscribed with the 
names of all 270 people killed 
when Pan Am flight 103 ex- 
ploded over Lockerbie, Scot- 
land, on December 21. 1988. 

The leader of the British 
boycott, Jim Swire — whose 
daughter Flora, aged 24, died 
— said yesterday: "I could not 
overcome the feeling of dis- 
gust for hypocrisy which I 
know I would feel as I listened 
to words of dedication from a 
president who promised 
action when running for 
office hut who has made no 
effort for truth or justice over 
Lockerbie since.” 

Relatives have mounted a 
public relations campaign to 
discredit Friday's service. 
Marina De Larrakoetxea, 
whose sister Maria was a 
stewardess on the plane, said: 
“Until truth and justice come 
out 1 don't want her name on 
that memorial. It's just a 
photo opportunity. It's an ob- 
scene use of this disaster.” 
Three leaders of the US- 
based Victims of Pan Am 
Flight 103 resigned from the 
organisation over Friday's 
event saying the US adminis- 
tration was using the memo- 
rial to distract from failure to 
bring Libyan suspects Abdel 
Basset All Al-Megrahi and La- 
men Khalifa Fhimah to trial. 
They were indicted four years 
ago but remain in Libya. 

Activists fear Friday’s cere- 
mony will be used to “close 
the chapter” on Lockerbie. 

British groups are also 
angered by the location of the 
memorial, in Washington's 
chief military cemetery, and 
by the wording on the 12-foot 
high tower which refers to an 
“attack against America". 

“I didn’t think my son was 
dying for America, or dying 
in active service,” said Mar- 
tin rtadman of Bu rnham Mar- 
ket, Norfolk, whose son Bill 
died. He has protested to the 
US ambassador in London. 

Organisers had hoped 
nearly 2,000 relatives would 
attend on Friday, hut Pamela 
Dix, secretary of UK Families 
of Flight 103, said she ex- 
pected most British relatives 
to stay away. 



anti-social or unlawful during 
his visit “You can’t ban 
someone just because of their 
religion. This is the thin edge 
of a nasty wedge and runs 
counter to freedom of reli- 
gion.” she said. 

The High Court decision is 
the latest in a series of legal 
tussles for the 75-year-old 
Korean religious leader. In 
1989 an entry ban by the 
Home Secretary was over- 
turned by an immigration 
adjudicator. 

In 1991 and 1992 the Rev 
Moon was given permission 
to enter Britain, although in 
the rad he chose not to come. 
He last visited this country in 


£1 bn plan to sell military 
airwaves to radio stations 


David Hencfce, Westminster 
Correspondent -. 

A PLAN to sell parts of the 
radio airwaves used by 
Britain’s military for a new 
generation of commercial 
radio stations is being exam- 
ined by the Treasury. The 
sale could raise up to 
£1 billion for tax cuts. 

The surprise move would 
copy the sale of parts of the 
electro-magnetic spectrum by 
the Pentagon in the United 
States for $10 billion after the 
rad of the cold war. It has 
been seized on by Treasury 
officials as a simple way to 
raise cash and was discussed 
as a Budget option with Ken- 
neth Clarice, the Chancellor, 
at Domeywood last month. 
The scale of the sale still has 
to be decided. 

The idea has come from the 
free market Adam Smith In- 
stitute in a series of proposals 
put to William Waldegrave, 
Chief Secretary to the Trea- 
sury. aimed at finding up to 
£20 billion. The Govern- 
ment's interest in the idea is 
linked with a plan already en- 
dorsed by Michael Hesetttaa. 


the Deputy Prime Minister, to 
sell the Radio Communica- 
tions Agency, run by the De- 
partment of Trade and Indus- 
try, which regulates civil 
radio and would franchise out 
radio wavelengths. Giving it 
same af the large and no 
longer heavily used military 
wavebands would add 
£1 billion to the selling price 
of the agency, which is hack- 
ing the idea- Ministers are 
also committed to selling the 
transmitter services of the 
BBG 

A further incentive for file 
sale is that It would relieve 
Michael Portillo, the Defence 
Secretary, from pressure 
from the right wing about his 
failure to deliver tax cuts 
through defence cuts. 

He Is facing a £4 billion in- 
crease in his procurement bill 
by the beginning of the next 
century because of cost over- 
runs an a whole series of pro- 
jects including the troubled 
Eurofighter project. 

The proposal is expected to 
bring strong opposition from 
the military who would argue 
that Britain should keep its 
communications network so 
it could react, in any crisis. 


Mines privatisation blamed for 
increase in serious accidents 


to RJB managers for tests on 
the fumes bad been dismissed. 

“The fumes are like dog 
shit — you might not like the 
smell, but it wont hurt you,” 
he says they were told. 

The first post-privatisation 
accident figures by the Mines 
Inspe ct or a te, released to the 
pit deputies' muon Nacods, 
show 82 major accidents in the 
six months since April — the 
industry was sold off in De- 
cember — compared with 64 
in the same period last year. 

The situation had until now 
been obscured by a repeated 
fall in minor acr.Mmhg 

Ann Clwyd. the Labour MP, 
last night blamed privatisation 
for the “slide in safety stan- 
dards in the coal industry*. 

But a spokesman for RJB 
Mining, which owns the 
majority of the 31 operating 
collieries, said there were 
“bound to be fluctuations be- 
tween different categories of 
accident RJB spotted the 
trend and is investigating fur-' 
filer measures to bring home 
to employees the need to be 
increasingly aware of safe 
working practices.'* 

Letters, sau S 


Labour Editor 

OKRIOUS accidents in the 
Omitting indus try are up by 
more than 28 per cent, accord- 
ing to the first official figures 
since privatisation. 

The evidence cf deteriorat- 
ing pit safety emerged as five 
miners involved in last 
month's fatal accident at Ihor- 

esby colliery in Nottingham- 
shire said yesterday they had 
pleaded unsuccessfully for 
management acticsi over chok- 
ing fumes before the disaster. 

In a letter to the Guardian. 
Peter Davies and four other 
workers at the pit, owned by 
RJB Mining, challenged the 
interim view of the Mines 
Inspector that it had been a 
“unique accident” and said 
miners had been “overcome 
by fumes” for several days. 

One man died and seven 
were given hospital treatment 
after a huge outburst of oil 
and gas 1,000ft underground. 

Last week Bob Stevenson, 
the Mines Inspector investi- 
gating five accident cleared 
the mmpany of blame. 

But Mr Davies said requests \ 


W. 


Even the lugubrious Graham Kelly was moved almost to 
spontaneous poetry when invited to talk about the pleasure 
foreign stars have given him: “Cantona — a thing of beauty. 
His flicks, his feints, the way he takes the ball on the 
outside of his instep — I could watch him all day. Klinsmann. 
Bergkamp. Juninho. They can only be influences for good.” 
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Fry ‘considered 
suicide’ after 
quitting play 


Rosemary denies any involvement in murders 

Wife ‘blamed for 
all Fred’s crimes’ 


T HE comedian and actor 
Stephen Pry said yes- 
terday he serlonsly 
considered killing himself 
after he walked out of the 
West End play Cell Mates. 

It was the thought of 
hurting family and friends 
which enabled him to reject 
suicide in the days he spent 
alone in Europe after fats 
departure in February, he 
told journalists before he 
was reinstalled as rector of 
Dundee university. 

Mr Fry has since under- 
gone psychotherapy in the 
US. He said be was feeling 
much better and was work- 
ing on cameo roles in tele- 
vision and film. He in- 
tended to stay in Britain 
and concentrate on writing. 

Looking slim and fit, he 
said he was ready to take 
on the future. But he would 
not be pushing himself as 
much as In the past. 

The pressures of working 
non-stop In entertainment 
for so long had helped to 
bring Mm to “crisis point” 
when he got bad reviews in 
Cell Mates. It was a feeling 
of complete unhappiness. 
“It seems a rather nega- 


tive thing that the only 
reason to consider carrying 
on having a pop at living is 
so other people don't get 
upset but it is a good 
enough reason. One is 
reminded of the Dorothy 
Parker line; you might as 
well live." 

He agreed that his 
thoughts of suicide were a 
“gross over-reaction". “It 
is a symptom of neurosis; it 
is an absurd thing to do. 

“You look at your life and 
say It is hopeless when in 
fact it is not hopeless. 
You've got friends, enough 
money to take time to do 
things — far luckier than 
many other people." 

He refused to be drawn 
on the circumstances of his 
quitting Cell Mates. Its pro- 
ducer. Duncan Weldon. Is 
suing btm for £500,000 be- 
cause of the play’s closure 
when he left. 

Mr Fry said he would 
fight the action because 
otherwise it would ruin 
him financially. The pro- 
ducer "does not accept 
medical reports which 
made it quite clear that I 
was not a well person." 


West trial 


Duncan Campbefl 
Crime Correspondent 


R osemary west 

claimed yesterday 
that she was having 
to take the blame for 
all her husband's crimes be- 
cause he was now dead. She 
admitted she had changed her 
story when questioned by 
police but said that was be- 
cause she was confhsed and 
unhappy at the tune. 

Concluding her evidence 
after nearly three days in the 
witness box at Winchester 
crown court, Mrs West denied 
she had killed seven young 
women because of sex abuse, 
her stepdaughter because 
“she liked to be treated 
rough”, a lodger because she 
was in the way, and her 
daughter because she was go- 
ing to blow the whistle. 

Brian Leveson, QC, prose- 
cuting, asked her to explain 
why she had given different 
accounts of the disappearance 
of ber daughter, Heather. In 
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1987 to different people. She 
said the witnesses had been 
mistaken or had been listen- 
ing to "gossip or rumours”. 

“It’s all very well for some- 
one to say I said this ... I'm 
foe only one in the spotlight 
. . . Fred West is dead and I’ve 
got to take the responsibility 
for what he done. Fred is res- 
ponsible for these murders. X 
wasn’t mixed up with mur- 
der, especially of my own 
daughter,” 

She accepted that she told 
the police one version of 
Heather’s disappearance 
when she was questioned in 
1992 and another in 1994. She 
had been worried about ber 
children on the first occasion 
and had just wanted to get out 
of the police station. 

Two of her other children. 
Mae and Stephen, had told 
her in 1992 that Heather could 
have been under the patio. 
She had not believed it “Me 
and my children thought it 
was a bit of a joke.” 

Mr Leveson said that she 
had sexually abused many 
young women. “As a result of 
that there are seven girls 
lying dead, isn’t font right?” 
— “I had nothing to do with 
murder, sir.” 

“Then there was Char- 
maine who liked to be treated 
rough. That's you as well isn’t 
it?" — “What’s me as well?" 

“Shirley Ann Robinson, 
pregnant by Fred, getting In 
the way. You were involved 
in that?" — "No sir.” 

“Heather, was She going to 
blow the whistle?" — “T don’t 
know why he killed her, sir.” 

Of the indecent assault on 
Caroline Owens, for which 
Mrs West and her husband 
were convicted in 1973: “It is 
the one mistake I made in my 
life and it’s obviously one Pm 
regretting now." 

Questioned about Miss A. 
wbo has alleged that Mrs 
West carried out a violent 


sexual assault on her. she 
said; "She’s using me as a 
scapegoat for what happened 
in her past life." Mrs West 
said that her brother, who 
had been going out with Miss 
A, had married someone else. 

Asked about Shirley Robin- 
son, whose body was found at 
25 Cromwell Street Glouces- 
ter with an eight-month-old 
foetus, Mrs West said that she 
was unaware that the child 
was Fred’s. Mr Leveson asked 
her if Fred had said of Shirley 
In her company; ‘This is my 
next wife”. — "If anything 
like that was said it would 
only have been said in jest" 

Mr Leveson asked her why 
she told police last year that 
she could not remember Shir- 
ley Robinson, who had lived 
in her house for a year. “I had 
mixed her up with someone 
else. At the time these ques- 
tions were befog asked I bad 
just been told about the death 
of my daughter. I was very 
confused. I was in a mess." 
She then broke down in the 
witness box. 

Denying that she had mur- 
dered Ms Robinson, she said: 
"The girl was pregnant, sir, I 
wouldn’t kill a baby. Z 
wouldn’t kill anybody. It 
would take a really side mind 
to do anything like that.” 

A witness Identified only as 
Mrs B said that die bad been 
raped by Fred West when she 
was only 15. She bad met him 
in i960 when Fred was 19 at 
the Rendezvous cafe In 
Newent in Gloucestershire. 
They had had a platonic 
relationship but on one occa- 
sion when they were driving 
back from his parents* home 
in Much Marcle he had 
stopped the car at a gate to a 
field and had then pushed ber 
onto her back and raped her. 
Afterwards he had said he 
was sorry. She had not gone 
to the police. 

The case continues. 


Woman held after two boys 
found dead in their beds 


Angella Johnson 


A WOMAN was being held 
by Suffolk police last 
night after two boys were dis- 
covered dead in their beds 
yesterday morning. It is be- 
lieved that they had been 
strangled. 

The 25-year-old woman waa 
found bleeding from ap- 
parently self-inflicted slash 
wounds to her wrists and was 
taken to hospital. 

She was released after three 
hours’ treatment and taken to 
Ipswich police station. 

The bodies of Benjamin 
Slowley, aged eight, and two- 
year-old Samuel were found 
In separate bedrooms at their 
Ipswich council home. 

Suffolk police would not 
confirm the cause of death. A 
spokesman said they hoped to 
begin interviewing the wom- 
an this morning. 

Local people were shocked 
by the doable killing. 


"I can’t get over it I can’t 
believe something coaid 
happen to nice little boys 
like Ben and Sam.” said 
nextdoor neighbour Susan 
Souza. - 

"Last Monday Ben came 
round and asked me to feed 
their cat while they went to 
Lowestoft for half-term. I had 
no idea something this terri- 
ble had happened until I saw 
the police this morning.” 
Another neighbour, Debo- 
rah Dore, said: ‘Tm very 
shocked. They were such a 
lovely family.’’ 

Benjamin attended Castle- 
hill Primary School on the es- 
tate and his brother had 
recently started playschool 
nearby, friends said. The tezn- 
ily had lived on the estate for 
seven years. 

Home Office pathologist 
David Harrison, from Gorles- 
ton, Norfolk, arrived at the 
house to examine the bodies 
which were later removed for 
post-mortems. 
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/. The artery is clogged by deposits 
2&3 Through what you eat you can gradually clean your arteries. 

Your arteries can 
clean themselves 


Your arteries can eliminate, by 
themselves, the deposits ob- 
structing them. In exactly the 
same way as a jet of water can 
loosen mud from a wall, your 
blood flow can rinse oat your 
arteries if it is not foil of harm- 
ful impurities. In a recent book 
Alexis Amziev explains how a 
natural, but delicious, diet can 
significantly improve arterial 
problems. 

People who have tried it are 
enthusiastic and say, for exam- 
ple: ‘My legs don’t hurt now’ 
lAffl, restaurant owner). ‘My 
blood pressure is fine, I've no 
more ringing in my ears’ (JV. 
from T). ’My cholesterol aod 
triglycerides have gone back to 
normal. I no longer have any 
weight problems and yet 1 eat 
well’ (DF.from V). ’My arter- 
ies are clean. I don’t nave to 
stay still any more to avoid 
feeling pain’ (NF, a secretary, 

from D). 

Clean out your arteries 
Recent observations show that 
the traditional ‘anti -choles- 
terol ’ diets fail to clean out the 
aneries properly. It would cer- 


tainly appear, for example, that 
butter eaten In reasonable, 
quantities is better for your; 
arteries than margarine, con- , 
txary to what has been recom- 
mended for years. Alexis 
Amziev’s fascinating book 
allows you to eat enjoyably: 
while at the same tune rinsing 
out your arteries in order to 
eliminate deposits. 

Results -or your money back 

We suggest you follow the 
advice given in this book for a 
year, at our risk. During this 
time you can send the rook 
back, to us if you are not entire- 
ly satisfied and we shall refund 
your money - in foil, by return. 
Free gift! Now (while stocks 
last) you will receive, with the 
book, a test which enables you 
to measure your risk of heart 
disease, together with some 
very useful guidance on what 
needs to be done in the event of 
a heart attack - remember, it Is 
absolutely essential to act 
quickly and conrecdy. To 
receive these free gifts return 
foe coupon below - today, as 
you have nothing to lose. 
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MPs will have to re-negotiate contracts after report’s recommendations go further than Nolan dared. The Tories on the select 
committee resisted pressure from whips — but they still left Members wide scope to contact minsters on behalf of clients 

IVIP advocacy ‘ban’ leaves loopholes 


Analysis 


Patrick Wintoor 


M ‘WE are being turned 
S| into neutered mcmks. a 
■ bunch of troglodytes un- 
. able to talk about any- 
thing we know anything 
about In a few years' time we 
will look back in wander at 
this whole sleaze episode and 
our refusal to stand up to 
Labour and the press." 

This gut reaction of one 
Tory MP, following publica- 
tion of the select committee’s 


report proposing a ban on 
MPs acting as paid advocates 
in Parliament is a tribute to 
the radicalism of the report 
It does indeed go further in 
some senses than the Nolan 
committee ever envisaged by 
banning MPs from acting as 
paid advocates for outside in- 
terests. The Nolan committee 
spent many hours seeking to 
find a distinction between 
MPs* work as advocates and 
their work as advisers, for 
instance, explaining parlia- 
mentary procedures, and ac- 
cess to ministers. However, 
according to one Nolan com- 
mittee member yesterday, 
they were unable to agree on 


a definition. Some also 
frankly thought MPs would 
not wear such a ban. 

Instead, they recommended 
MPs should reveal the nature 
of their contracts and their 
value, and be forbidden to 
hold the most obnoxious, 
multi -client consultancies 
with lobbying firms, In which 
MPs literally put themselves 
up for hire for any contract 
taken up by the lobbyist. 

Inside Parliament, how- 
ever, the MPs most experi- 
enced In studying these some- 
times arcane issues saw 
problems. MPs like Dale 
Campbell-Savours for Labour 
and lain Duncan-Smlth for 


the Conservatives argued that 
it would ' be impossible to 
draw a satisfactory definition 
of banned multi-client organi- 
sations that did not also draw 
in other professions such as 
legal firms or solicitors. In- 
stead of banning MPs from 
contracts with certain types 

of outside interest it would 
be better to ban MPs from 
doing certain types of things 
for that outside interest. 

The MPs then decided to 
build on the spirit of a Com- 
mons resolution passed in 
1941. long, fallen into disuse, 
stating it would be wrong for 
MPs "to enter into any con- 
tractual agreement with an 


outside body, controlling or 
limiting the MF's complete in- 
dependence and freedom of 
action In Parliament”. 

Clearly the MPs' mush- 
rooming consultancies — as 
many as 200 Tory MPs now 
hold them — break the spirit 
of that resolution. Hence the 
decision to ban advocacy. 

Tories on the select com- 
mittee resisted pressure from 
their whips, reflected in the 
initial draft report of the 
Leader of the House, Tony 
Newton, that contracts 
requiring advocacy could 
continue until the next elec- 
tion. The Tory committee 
members argued that their 


case, that the tan on paid ad- 
vocacy nullified the need for 
disclosure of earnings, would 
only be valid if the ban were 
Introduced quickly. 

The new brand of contracts 
will be introduced by March, 
so forcing many Tory MPs to 
start renegotiations with 
their clients — when they will 
be able to point out that they 
can still provide a more valu- 
able service than the oiler of 
nebulous advice about Parlia- 
ment. For, in reality, the ban 
on advocacy Is not quite as 
complete as ft appears, in- 
deed. there Is a massive bole. 
MPs are still to be allowed to 
write to ministers cm behalf of 


clients, arrange meetings 
with ministers on behalf of 
clients, attend deputations to 
mini sters along with clients, 
and lobby ministers In bars 
and tea rooms- 

In other words, they will 
still be able to use elected 
office to gain consultancies 
designed to give private inter- 
ests privileged access to min- 
isters. The only new require- 
ment is to lodge such 
meetings in the Register of 
Members' Interests. 

Mr Duncan-Smlth may be 

right to argue that it is impos- 
sible to stop MPs discreetly 
having a word in a minister's 
ears, so there is no value in 


an unenforceable resolution. 
But if that Is the case, and 
advocacy is to continue, it 
seems justifiable to argue that 
MPs should disclose the value 
of these contracts. More im- 
portantly. disclosure is what 
the public wants — the mini- 
mum to restore its faith in 
Parliament. 

Still more, an}' new disclo- 
sure rule will not cover MPs 
earnings from directorships, 
or from professional work un- 
related to Parliament. So a. 
disclosure rule need not nar- 
row the range of MPs or 
reduce the Commons to a 
group of professional full- 
time politicians. 
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Commissioner 
will judge 
breaches of 
rules on paid 
consultancies 


Patrick Wintour details proposals drawn up 
by select committee in response to Nolan 



T HE sweeping proposals 
of the select committee 
considering implementa- 
tion of the Nolan report place 
dramatic new restrictions on 
MPs who hold paid consultan- 
cies with companies, trade 
associations, trade unions or 
pressure groups. 

Such MPs will be banned 
from offering their clients a 
swathe of parliamentary ser- 
vices including speaking, 
tabling written questions, 
oral questions, and early day 
motions. 

The committee says the ban 
on paid advocacy is compre- 
hensive and affects charities 
as much as businesses. It also 
■ stresses that remuneration is 
not . just payment but also 
benefits in kind. 

Speaking 

No member shall take pay- 
ment for speaking in the 
House since such action 


would clearly be incompatible 
with a ban on paid advocacy, 
although the committee says 
the rule is not intended to de- 
prive the House of the views 
of MPs “with experience or 
direct knowledge of the sub- 
ject being debated”. 

An MP will not be deemed 
to breach the rule if the 
speech is judged not to bring 
particular benefit to the 
organisation or Individual 
from which the MP received 
payment It will not be for the 
Speaker to prevent a member 
breaching this rule in mid- 
speech, but instead a com- 
plaint would have to be laid 
before the new parliamentary 
commissioner. 

Questions, motions, amend- 
ments to bills 

The committee draws a dis- 
tinction between initiating 
proceedings on behalf of a 
paying Interest and taking 


MP’s interests 


At present 

Pav 

£33,189 plus office allowances of £42.754. Mileage 
of 7ZZp for fee first 20,000 miles, 36.1p thereafter 
(cars of 2301cc or more). 

Outside activities 

MPs must list in Register of Members 1 Interests any 
"remuneration, office, profession, directorships, 
beneficial shareholdings or consuttancta." Not 
required ta Qst the value at these Interests, or nature 
of services. In mutU-cflent consultancies, MPs fist the 
contracts on which they have worked. 

Activities in Parli amen t 

MPs may speak, table amendments, put down oral 
and written questions on behalf of outskte 
consultants, but their interest must be entered in fee 
Register or declared in fee Chamber. 

MPs may also have consultancies with multi-client ? 
lobbyists or PR firms advising them on the working 
of Parliament. Former ministers are tree to take jobs 
In the private sector soon after leaving office. 

Sanction* 

Select Committee on Members' Interests (composed 
of MPs only) requires explanations tram an MP 
accused ol failing to comply with the terms of the 
register. More serious offences (taking cash to table 
questions, tor example} are referred to the Privileges 
Penalties range from reprimand to 
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^.a^p^iskM jyHh or without pay) and being caBed to , 
House to apologise. 
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In future 

if Labour wins 

Pay 

unchanged 

OutsMa actlvItlM 
MPs would have to disclose any paid 
outride Interest connected to their work in 
Parliament (in bands of £5000. with first 
band of El ,000 to E5.000) Earnings from.:? 
other work unconnected with Parliament ' 
would not be disclosed. 
MPs would have to deposit relevant 
Contracts wife a new Parliamentary 
Commissioner ter Standards. 

AetfvltlM in Partisan ant 

MPs would be banned from speaking 
tabfing oral or written questions 
amendments on subjects where they 
a paid outside interest They would still be 
able to take delegations to lobby ministers. 
Fonnw ministers would be expected to ask 
an independent advisory committee about 
taking private sector jobs. 

Sanctions 

The Commissioner for Standards 
conduct a quasi -judicial jnquify A 
lawyers and.cro&s 

PmatoeSi# 
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Interested party . . . Lord Nolan arriving at Westminster 
yesterday for the Lords debate on registering interests 


part in them — - the former is 
wrong in all circumstances. 
As a result tabling questions, 
motions and amendments to 
bills, the introduction of de- 
bates, and the seeking of a de- 
bate constitute Initiation of 
proceedings. 

Any MP who is a paid ad- 
viser, or who receives a form 
of remuneration from any 
outside body, should not initi- 
ate proceedings if they relate 
specificiaUy and directly to 
the affairs and interests of 
that body, the committee 
says. 


Voting 

The committee refers to a rul- 
ing by the Speaker in 1911 
which states that MPs must 
always be free to vote on mat- 
ters of state policy. 

Activities outside the 
House 

MPs are already required to 
disclose a pecuniary interest 
when they write to ministers, 
or take deputations to minis- 
ters. The committee says 
however that transparency is 
of paramount importance, 
and calls for such deputations 



Applying for the Card 
only takes 6 minutes by phone 



Now you can apply for the American Express Card at 
the speed of sound, because we can take your application 
right over the phone. 

For a £37.50 annual fee, you'll receive all the benefits 
that have made this the world's most respected Card 

So call now and apply for the American Express Card 
quoting "Phone Card" 

Call free on 0800 700 444 
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to be declared in the Register 
of Members' Interests. An at- 
tempt by the Labour and the 
Liberal Democrat committee 
members to ban MPS from 
lobbying ministers or arrang- 
ing deputations was defeated 
six to five on the casting vote 
of Tony Newton, the Leader of 
the House and chairman of 
the committee. 

The committee also urges a 
review of the nse of Commons 
facilities, including the din- 
ing rooms, by MPs acting on 
behalf of outride Interest 

Disclosure of contracts 
MPs should continue to be 
required to list in the register 
all sources of remunerated 
outside employment, whether 
or not they relate to parlia- 
ment, but should not be 
required to give the value of 
the contracts. 

• For the first time, all MPs* 


detailed agreements with out- 
side interests relating to par- 
liamentary activity should be 
put in writing and lodged 
with the new parliamentary 
commissioner, including reg- 
ular contracts with news- 
papers and TV companies. 

The committee accepts that 
it may be difficult to define 
whether a contract relates to 
an MP's parliamentary 
activities. 

“Some MPs may provide 
advice on parliamentary mat- 
ters incidentally as part of a 
much wider employment 
agreement covering matters 
wholly unrelated to the 
House. 

“In these circumstances it 
would be for the individual 
MP to decide how far it would 
be proper to isolate the parlia- 
mentary services within a 
separate depositable 
agreement” 


Publication of the value of 
agreements 

The committee argues that 
“Given the ban on paid advo- 
cacy which was not envisaged 
by Nolan, we are not per- 
suaded that it should be a 
requirement to disclose the 
amount of remuneration paid 
in .respect of deposited agree- 
ments.” Nolan had called for 
publication of the amounts 
because they arose as a conse- 
quence of MPs being elected 
to serve their constituents. 
But in practice, the commit 
tee states, a ban on advocacy 
means that many remaining 
contracts will not be due to 
being an MP, but are a contin- 
uation of previous occupa- 
tions. The Nolan definition 
would also in fairness require 
the publication or all MPs’ 
earnings, including income 
from journalism “In reality 
we judge that the real issue is 


between the view that com- 
pulsory disclosure of remu- 
neration for legitimate activ- 
ity is an unjustified intrusion, 
and the view that full disclo- 
sure of all income — in effect 
the publication of the tax 
return — should be required. 
Nolan concluded that no one 
has put a convincing case for 
full disclosure. We agree." 

Restrictions on links 
between MPs and unions 
In a paragraph open to dif- 
fering interpretation the com- 
mittee accepts MPs should be 
free to act as advocates for 
unions so long as the individ- 
ual MP does not seek the 
sponsorship and the union 
sponsors the constituency but 
not the individual. A union 
that funds an MP’s research 
costs will find the MP can no 
longer act as advocate for the 
union’s interests. 


Peers urged to set up register 


A FORMER law lord 
warned peers yesterday 
as they debated plans to 
set up a register of their fi- 
nancial interests: “You must 
not sell parliamentary 
influence.” 

Lord Griffiths, who chaired 
a Lords sub-committee inves- 
tigating conduct in the Upper 
House, was cheered when he 
told a packed Chamber: 
"Lords riiould never accept 
any financial inducement as 
an incentive or reward for ex- 
ercising parliamentary 
influence." 

Peers were debating 
whether to back plans pro- 
posed by Lord Griffiths' com- 
mittee to follow MPs' example 
and publish an annual regis- 
ter of financial interests. 

The register would not in- 
clude details of payments 
made but would cover “any 
arrangements, such as con- 
sultancies, whereby Members 
of the House accept payment 
or other incentive or reward 
for providing parliamentary 
advice or services”. The 
move comes after Lord 


Nolan's report on standards 
in public life. 

The Lords chairman of 
committees, Labour's Lord 
Boston of Faversham, earlier 
told peers that if the recom- 
mendations were accepted 
they should be implemented 
"without delay”. 

Lord Griffiths told peers: 
“There is nothing wrong in a 
peer accepting an appoint- 
ment as a parliamentary ad- 
viser to a company or perhaps 
to an institution. 

“But he ought not if he ac- 
cepts such a position, to play 
any parliamentary part in 
far ther ing the interests of 
that organisation. 

“If he does, be will be per- 
ceived by the public outside 
to be selling his voice and, 
worse still, selling his vote.” 

Lords Leader Viscount 
Cranborne said his instinct 
would be to keep the simplic- 
ity of the status quo, where 
peers were expected to de- 
clare Interests before speak- 
ing. “However, in the present 
climate, this is simply no 
longer a sustainable option." 



Lord Cranborne . . . 'status 
quo no longer sustainable’ 

For Labour, Lord Richard 
welcomed the committee's 
report and recommendations. 
He warned: "The public per- 
ception of politicians, particu- 
larly in the Commons, now 
seems to be at an almost all- 
time low.” 

For the Liberal Democrats, 
Lord Jenkins of Billhead 


urged that the report, if ac- 
cepted. should be adopted 
quickly, to be In place for the 
new session later this month. 
He declared: “If there are 
Lords who regard this as 
rather nasty medicine to 
swallow, well, on the whole, 
nasty medicine is best swal- 
lowed fast” 

Former Commons Speaker 
Lord Weatherill find) said a 
register was regrettable but 
essential. “I haven't known a 
time when the reputation of 
Parliament has been at a 
lower ebb,” he said. 

• In the debate, Tory for- 
mer Lords Leader Baroness 
Young led condemnation of a 
Channel 4 Dispatches pro- 
gramme being broadcast last 
night which alleged some 
peers had failed to declare 
their financial interests. 

She said that the pro- 
gramme's allegations were 
unsubstantiated, and "fall 
into the same category as 
anonymous letters". ‘1 don’t 
feel that this in any way con- 
tributes to the betterment of 
public life," she said. 




Starting January 2nd we shall 
be inaugurating a new flight 
series direct from London 
GatwicJc to Agra for the Taj 
Mahal and in the process avoid- 
ing the tedium of travelling to 
and from Delhi and permitting 
the traveller to see that which he 
has come to see and ride to relax 
and explore other parts of 
Rajasthan at an easy pace and 
when the weather is at its most 
pleasant. Qur arrangement 
includes the International flight 
to and from Agra, visits to the 
Taj Mahal and Red Fort, 7 nights 
accommodation at either the 
4-star Agra Clarks Shiraz hotel 
or alternatively at the 5>star 
Mughal Sheraton at a small sup- 
plement A variety of optional 
wits to Jaipur, F&tehpw Sikri, 
Sikandra, Bharatpur and Delhi 
are available. Alternatively you 
may elect to just relax and enjoy 
the facilities of your chosen 
hotel 

See the Taj Mahal set in formal 
gardens on the River Jumna, 
which was begun in 1630 tv the 
Emperor Shah Jahan for his 


An Inaugural Offer 

Moghuls & Maharajahs 
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London to the Taj Mahal Direct 

t.zf nights from £395.00 


DEPARTURE DATES* PRICES 
1996TueKfays-perpnscn ina twin 
January 2*. 9*. 16* 23*. 30* J465 

February 6 , 13 . 20. 27 «95 

March 5, 12. 19, 26 .JH95 

April 2 £520 





favourite wife, Mumtaz Mahal. 
The building Is of white trouble 
and has pietra-dura inlay 
work of extraordinary delica- 
cy. Later continue to the 
Red Port, a complete 
Moghul city in Itself, buflt 
by Akbar and enclosed by 
turreted. red sandstone 
walls. 

See the many court- 
yards and marble 

halls, including the 
suite of rooms 
where Shah Jahan 
was imprisoned far 
the last seven years 
of his fife by his 
sonAurangreband 
where he died 

looking at the Taj 
MahaL 


April 9, 16. 23. 30 

May 7. 14, 21, 28 

October 1.4 IS. 22. 29. 
Novembers. 12, 19.26. 
December 3, 10, 17. 
December 24, 31. 
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Peace talks open with warning that failure means war will reignite 


Martin WaBcer 
in Washington 



No war crimes 
deal, vows US 


Erstwhile defenders . . . Soldiers from the Royal Welch Fusiliers set out on patrol from Gorazde camp is April and, below, fly the flag for Wales PHorocfMPHS. sergeant wenoysummersjL 


Gorazde bitter at betrayal 


No town in Bosnia lay under Serb siege as 
long. Yet defending British troops 
withdrew this summer. As the Bosnian 
peace talks start, Jonathan Steele reports 
on the town’s dismay at London’s action 
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S LUNG eight feet 
under the road 
bridge across the 
River Drina in the 
town of Gorazde is 
one of the weirdest contrap- 
tions of the Bosnian war. Zt is 
a rickety set of planks which 
sways (tauntingly above the 
fast-flowing water, challeng- 
ing those who use it to five 
minutes of terror as they 
cross. 

For the 60.000 people 
crammed into the town, many 
of them refugees from ethnic 
cleansing, the makeshift 
brldge-under-a-bridge offered 
their only protection from 
Serb snipers on the surround- 
ing hills. 

Now. for the first time for I 
three and a half years, the 
people of Gorazde are using 
the original bridge again. The 
Serb siege has been lifted, and 
aid convoys from Sarajevo 
have started to lumber In 
every day. No Bosnian town 
was cut off from the rest of 
the country for as long or as 
completely as Gorazde. No 
town was as heavily shelled. 

Gorazde’s relief Is also Brit- 
ain’s. For 15 months the 
town’s main defence was a 
battalion of the Royal Welch 
Fusiliers. Inexplicably, the 
troops were pulled out in 
August before anyone in Lon- 
don or Sarajevo could have 
envisaged the truce which 
has come into effect thanks to 
the United States peace plan. 
Gorazde was put at the merry 
of the Serbs. Had it fallen, 
Britain would have been 
shamed beyond measure. 

Gorazde was the largest of 
the three Muslim enclaves in 


eastern Bosnia. The others, 
Srebrenica and Zepa. fell in 
July and their capture led to 
the cold-blooded shooting by 
the Serbs of several thousand 
men of military age. 

There Is no reason to think 
the Serbs would have be- 
haved in a less vicious way If 
they had seized Gorazde. The 
only difference would have 
been that even more people 1 
would be murder victims. The , 
luck was that the Serb inva- 
sion never came. I 

"We were very angry when 
the British withdrew from the I 
positions which were meant , 
to protect us civilians." says ! 
Alija Begovic. the director of 
Gorazde's health clinic, 
which is riddled with shells. 

In the first phase of the 
pull-out. the British withdrew 
from observation posts on the 
edge of the town and 
remained at their camp in the 
football stadium, the doctor 
explained. “It was bizarre 
that the British, who came to 
protect us, were then being 
protected by our virtually un- 
armed Bosnian army." 

A tearful Mabera Jukic 
shows a visitor the two small 
rooms in the primary school, 
now turned Into a refugee 
centre, where she lives with 
her five children and an el- 
derly relative. 

“We were so happy when 
the British came, i thought 
they would stop the war," she 
says. Remembering the the 
day when the troops pulled 
out, she adds: “It was very 
hard for us." 

Like many of Gorazde's 
refugees. Mrs Jukic had a ter- 
rifying walk to reach the 
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town after her village was at- 
tacked by Serbs in the spring 
of 1992. Most people naively 
expected they would be able 
to go home that autumn. They 
came with no winter clothes, 
not realising that they would 
be trapped for more than 
three years. The overriding 
impression of Gorazde now is 
of unkempt children in tat- 
tered sweaters, swarming 
around the first convoys to 
reach the town, pleading for 
sweets. 

For Vesna Nemeca the lift- 
ing of the siege offers the first i 
glimmer of hope that she may 
again see her elder daughter, I 
Anya. The child's grand- , 
mother took Anya for a holi- 1 
day with relatives in Monte- 
negro in 1992. 

Dr Nemeca was able to talk 
to her daughter once this year 
via a ham radio connection. 
She found it a painful experi- 
ence. “I don’t know what she 
looks like." she says, biting 
her lip. She was only four 
when she left and must have 
changed a lot And when she 
said ‘Mother, when are you 
coming?' I had no answer." 

Under the ceasefire, the 
Serbs are allowing convoys 
into Gorazde, but civilians do 
not have permission to come 
in and out. 

At the start of the siege, 
some people walked across 


the mountains at night to the 
nearest Bosnian-held village. 
Grebak. south-east of Sara- 
jevo. to try to get food. They 
followed the mule-track used 
by government soldiers to 
ferry ammunition. 

In the winter of 1992-93, the 
mule- track filled up with 
columns of people in search of 
food. By then, the population 
was down to eating nettles, 
which they turned into soup 
or, if they had some flour, 
into a kind of pie. Sabina Jur- 
danovic, a translator aged 20, 
said she went on the trek | 
once. It was enough. 

.‘fit was a 60-kilometre [37- 
mile} walk in each direction. 
You went one night hid dur- 
ing the day, and came back 
the next night If you sit 
down, you'll freeze and never 
get up. If the Chetniks [Serbs] 
see you, you're dead. I 
remember a 12-year-old girl 
freezing to death. A woman 
with a baby stepped on a mine 
and was killed." 

The food train dried up in 
June 1993 when the Serbs 
seized more territory and 
blocked the route. 

After April 1994, when the 
town was declared a safe 
haven, the Serbs allowed oc- 
casional United Nations aid 
convoys to reach the town 
from Belgrade — but never 
enough to relieve the suffer- 


ing- The UN High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees usually 
only managed to get one 
through every six weeks. 

Serb attacks ebbed and 
□owed throughout the siege. 
Gorazde has suffered more de- 
struction than Sarajevo. 
There is hardly a surviving 
pane of glass anywhere in 
town. Gas was cut off long 
ago, and people cook and heat 
their flats with wood Ores. 
People had to run the gauntlet 
of snipers to fetch water. 

Gorazde almost fell to the 
Serbs in early 1994. The 
Serbs captured the strategic 
hills around the town, as well 
as a hillock less than 100 
yards from the Drina bridge. 
From there, they could shell 
and machine-gun at will 

Nato air strikes had little 
effect and were never meant 
as more than symbolic. Three 
Serb personnel carriers, a 
lorry, and an artillery com- 
mand bunker were hit but the 
attacks continued. 

The immediate threat to , 
Gorazde passed only when 
the Russians negotiated a 
deal with the Serbs under 
which the town was to be de- 
militarised, and a small group 
of UN troops would be based 
between it and the front line. 

Ukrainian troops were the 
first to arrive followed by 
roughly 300 British soldiers. 


Compared to the Ukrainians, 
the British were seen as bene- 
factors. They helped to evacu- 
ate a few seriously wounded 
or ill civilians and gave the 
health clinic medicine". 

But shelling continued de- 
spite their presence. It was 
particularly heavy during the 
onslaught on Srebrenica this 
summer. France's president 
Jacques Chirac, briefly called 
for a massive reinforcement 
of ground troops to prevent 
Gorazde foiling, bat the plan 
was not endorsed by Britain. 
The US refused the helicop- 
ters to bring them in. 

Instead. Britain was plan- 
ning to withdraw the troops. 

When Western leaders met 
in London this summer, 
shortly after Srebrenica fell, 
they endorsed a new policy of 
threatening massive air 
strikes on a for greater scale 
than the previous year if the 
Serbs tried to seize Gorazde. 

According to residents, in i 
the town itself the tough mes- 1 
sage was diluted when the I 
troops puBed out a month 
later. It looked like betrayal. 

Senior British sources say i 
there is nothing for Britain to 
be ashamed of. ‘The UK 
should not carry the can tor a 
collective UN failure,'' says a 
senior official “I think we 
should have got credit for put- 
ting a battalion in Gorazde In 
the first place. They wont for 
a set term of 18 months, and 
the United Nations could not 
find anyone to go in when we 
were about to come out." 

What really saved Gorazde 
was not Nato’s verbal postur- 
ing, but the Croatian victories 
in Krajina in early August 
They forced the Bosnian 
Serbs to remove troops from 
around Gorazde and redeploy 
them to defend the Serb-held 
towns of north-west Bosnia. 

Even that did not guarantee 
Gorazde's peace. As late as 
October 3, a shell killed a 
woman and seriously 
wounded her has band and 
two children. 


T HE United States 

opened the Bosnian 
peace talks in Ohio yes- 
terday with a firm pledge that 
in no circumstances would 
the war crimes charges 
against the Bosnian Serb 
leaders, Radovan Karadzic 
and General Radko Mladic, be 
lifted as part of any eventual 
deal. 

“I hope that some day Day- 
ton. Ohio, will be remem- 
bered as . . . the place where 
the killing was finally 
brought to a halt," the secre- 
tary of state. Warren Christo- 
pher. said on arrival at the 
Wright-Patterson air force 
base near the town. 

The chief US broker of the 
talks, the assistant secretary' 
of state Richard Holbrooke, 
presented the parties with a 
10 - point draft peace settle- 
ment the US had agreed with 
its Contact Group partners. 
Britain. France. Germany 
and Russia. The draft. still 
highly confidential, is be- 
lieved to include an exchange 
of the Muslim enclave of Gor- 
azde for Serb-held territory 
around Sarajevo, rejecting 
the Bosnian Serb demand for 
a division of the city. 

The fundamental principle 
of the US plan — that a sover- 
eign Bosnian state can be 
composed of two almost equal 
Bosnian Serb and Bosnian 
Croatian-Muslim entities, has 
been agreed on by all three 
parties. 

Serbia's president, Slobo- . 
dan Milosevic, President . 
Franjo Tudjman of Croatia | 


and Bosnia’s president, Alija 
ket begovic. all expressed cau- 
tious optimism as. they ar- 
rived. But Mr Holbrooke, who 
met them separately before 
the talks opened, warned that 
the sides were still for apart 
The only real US leverage was 

to stress that “failure means 

flu? resumption of the war ", 
he said. 

“They folk pence. hut they 
don't show tlw slightest readi- 
ness for compromise. They 
are hardening their positions 
in expectation of very tough 
talks, t think we have to start 
by just getting back to where 
we were a few weeks ago. 

“Confident is not the right 
word." Mr Holbrooke sakl. 
“We are determined." 

The talks are expected to 
Last well into next week.- even 
if all goes smooUiiy, inside 
the sealed environment of the 
airbase. 

The Serbian side has come 
with a firm demand for access 
to the sea for the Bosnian 
Serb ••entity", and for a wider 
corridor linking their territo- 
ries around Banja Luka with 
eastern Bosnia. The Cro- 
at ians are demanding a 
return of the oil-rich territory 
of Eastern Slavonia. 

The Bosnian prime minis- 
ter. Haris SUajdzic. insisted 
that justice be done on war 
crimes. 

• A top Bosnian Serb gen- 
eral, Milan Gvera. yesterday 
dismissed reports tiiat Serb 
troops massacred thousands 
of people when they overran 
the UN “safe area" of Sre- 
brenica In July, saying every- 
thing the Serbs did had been 
witnessed by international 
observers. 


Final shift at the 
factory of death 


World news in brief 


‘More than 250’ Hutus slain 
in raid by Burundi army 


US to ‘interview’ 
for Nato post 


French Judge 
has cheap flat 


M ORE than 250 Hutus in 
northern Burundi were 
killed in a raid last weekend 
which appears to have been 
the work of Burundi govern- 
ment soldiers,, a government 
official said yesterday. 

The attackers struck on 
Tangara hill near the north- 
ern town of Ngozi last Friday. 

“We have information from 
the governor that 252 people 
were killed. We don’t have de- 
tails but it appears it was the 
military presidential cabi- 


net chief Mames Bansubfyeko 

said. 

Aid workers of Western 
relief agencies in Ngozi said 
more than 140 people had died 
and the death toll could go up 

torn 

The raid appeared to be in 
retaliation for attacks carried 
out by rebels of the Hutu ma- 
jority on the Tutsi minority. 

Aid workers said up to SO 
wounded were in Ngozi hospi- 
tal and there were casualties 
In Kayanza town. — Reuter. 


T HE Clinton administra- 
tion said yesterday it tn- 


1 tlon said yesterday it In- 
tended to hold “job Inter- 
views” for the post of Nato’s 
secretary -general, writes 
Martin Walker in Washington. 

Denmark’s Uffe Elle- 
mann-Jensen arrives in 
Washington today, where 
tae may run into the farmer 
Dutch prime minister Ruud 
Lubbers, who had thought 
the job was his after 
France. Britain and Ger- 
many approved. 


A judge who ruled that no 
legal action could be taken 
against President Jacques 
Chirac for keeping a low-rent 
fiat rents a cheap apartment 
from the city, a newspaper 
reported yesterday, Alex Du- 
val Smith writes in Paris. 

Roland Vandermeeren told 
the Canard Enehaine that his 
own housing situation did not 
prejudice his judgment. 


the number of US troops 
stationed in Japan but to con- 
sider redeploying some of the 
28,000 troops in Okinawa, the 
US defence secretary, William 
Perry, said. — Reuter. 


US troops stay put 

Japan and the United States 
agreed yesterday not to cut 


Slush spreads 

An investigation into slush 
funds kept by South Korea's 
former president Roh Tae- 
Woo, is being expanded be- 
cause of suspicions that he 
might have hidden money 
abroad, prosecutors said yes- 
terday. — Reuter. 

Six die in Pakistan 

Pakistani police said six 
people were shot dead in Ka- 


rachi yesterday, including 
three militants of the ethnic 
Mohajir National Movement. 
The three alleged activists 
were killed and a policeman 
slightly wounded in a gun- 
battle when police sur- 
rounded a house In the city, 
they said. — • Reuter. 


Hillary revealed 

Hillary Clinton will feature Ln 
an advertisement for a Brazil- 
ian lingerie maker, advertis- 
ers said yesterday. Brazilian 
magazines will carry a photo- 
graph of her inadvertently 
showing her knickers be- 
neath a skirt during a visit to 
Brazil. — Reuter. 


continued from page 1 
with all the others. They 
thought I was dead. Later, 
when they went away. I went 
over some wire, across the 
river and back to my village.” 

The other nine men died. 
Before dawn, other prisoners 
were ordered to take away the 
bodies. Bosnian government 
officials and foreign observ- 
ers arriving at the tile factory 
a few days after Sanski Most 
fell found II bodies. Another 
1X0 were scattered around the 
I town and outlying villages. 

“It seemed that any road 
you went down, there would 
be another corpse," said a 
Western official who travelled 
through the area on October 
15 . “This was really wanton 
killing.'’ 

Mirzet Karabeg, the newly 
Installed mayor of Sanski 
Most believes at least 300 
men were killed in the last 
days of the Serb occupation, 
and another 400 are missing. 

“We are looking on- a hill ! 
behind the ceramics foctory." , 
Mr Karabeg said yesterday. 
“The Serbs were seen going | 
up there with a refrigerated 
truck and a mechanical I 
digger." , 

Some bodies have been un- 
earthed in the village of| 
Vrbpolje. eight miles south of 
Sanski Most One Western 
official based in the nearby 
government-held town of 
Bihac said he has seen the 
corpse of a man called Safo, 
with whom he had gone fish- 
ing just over a month ago. 
The official said Sefo’s eyes 
had been gouged out and his 
hands had been tied with 
barbed wire. 

The survivors say that Ser- 
bian paramilitaries under toe 
command of Zeljko “Arkan” 
Raznatovic were present dur- 
ing their imprisonment but 
many of the killings were car- 
ried out by local Serbs. 

The Sanakeram factory was 
deserted yesterday, except for 
a dog rooting among piles of 
rubbish. A sign on the main 
gate said: “Entry forbidden. 
Risk of infection/' 

The canteen described by 
the former prisoners had 
clearly been mopped and at- 
tempts made to disinfect it 


but tlie room was still filled 
with the sickly smell of decay. 
There was congealed blood 
around the drains and in the 
cracks between the tiles. 

In the room where Mirzad 
was said to have been shot for 
foiling to answer an impossi- 
ble question, the carpet was 
stained with a thick dot of 
gore a foot long and five 
inches wide. 

The asphalt forecourt out- 
side was scattered with shell 
casings from an automatic 
rifle. Nearby was a pile of 
blankets and clothes, some of 
them stiff with blood, and a 
few photographs in transpar- 
ent envelopes evidently tom 
from an album. 

One was a picture of a 


young girl celebrating her 
birthday. She was wearing a 


birthday. She was wearing a 
bat badge announcing that 
she was five years old. She 
was bolding a black cat in her 
arms and showing it off for 
the benefit of the 
photographer. 

The 305 survivors were held 
in a car-service workshop in 
Prijedor for three weeks be- 
fore being exchanged on Mon- 
day for 135 Serb soldiers cap- 
tured by the Bosnian army in 
the summer. 

Many of the Muslims were 
miners who had worked as 
slave labour after the Serbs 
seized the area in May 1992. 

When they had been 
rounded up in September, 
their wives and children were 
forced across the front line 
and are now in government- 
run refugee camps. 

The ex-prisoners said the 
Serbs are still holding 45 men 
in Prijedor, forcing them to 
dig trenches during the day, 
and taking them back each 
night to sleep in the 
workshop. 

Interviewing surviving rel- 
atives, aid workers believe be- 
tween 2,000 and 3.000 men are 
still missing following the 
ethnic purges of recent 
weeks. The appearance of the 
men from Sanakeram gives 
hope that some may have sur- 
vived the slaughter, but their 
testimony confirms earlier 
fears that many died brutal 
deaths. The search for their 
graves goes on. 
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Patient voters kill 
off apartheid 


Chris McGreal reports on the mood in 
Johannesburg as South Africa mingles 
poor township blacks with affluent whites 


F ROM her place in the 
Queue running beside 
the squatter huts to 
the graffiti -covered 
Pouing station, Julia Motsen- 
eng could just glimpse the 
tower rising above Sand ton 
City. Although only a abort 
drive, the opulent shopping 
mail and the plush white- 
owned homes around it are a 
world away from Ms Motsen- 
eng’s shack in Alexandra 
township. But yesterday they 
were fUsed by the ballot box. 

M illions of South Africans 

voted in local elections that 
toe government had feared 
few were interested in, Al- 
though there was little of the 
excitement of the first non- 
racial polls that put Nelson 
Mandela in power last year, 
despite long lines and gpo- 
■ radic hitches many blacks 
and whites were enthusiastic 
enough to wait for hours. 

The local council map has 
been redrawn to erase the 
lines of apartheid. In towns 
and smaller cities, white and 
black areas have been merged 
under a common council 
Most are expected to fell to 
the ANC, except in KwaZulu- 
Natal and the Western Cape, 


where most voting was post- 
poned because of legal 
disputes. 

Sprawling Johannesburg 
has been divided into four 
parts, and the politicians 
have done their best to ensure 
each reflects the diversity of 
the city and its townships. 

Ms Motseneng J s Alexandra 
has been matched with the 
plush and largely white areas 
around Sandton City, and the 
more integrated club l and * 
and red light district closer to 
the heart of Johannesburg. 
The numbers are on the side 
of tiny but packed Alexandra. I 
whose councillors will out- 
number those returned from 
toe geographically larger but 
numerically smaller white 
suburbs. 

Ms Motseneng joined the 
queue at 7am. Three hours 
later she was still some way 
from the front Acutely aware 
that her vote was secret, her 
expectations were not “The 
streets are dirty. People have 
got no' toilets, not even tap 
water. Clean 'water, electric- 
ity and a nice place. A real 
house, not these shacks. 
That's what we want” 

New houses, electricity and 


water are precisely what the 
ANC promised the poor be- 
fore the last election, and its 
opponents have made much 
of the fact that it has been 
slow to deliver. Ms Motsen- 
eng and others in the queue 
were more understanding. 

She said: “WeSre seen some 
things. They've given the 
older people some places to 
stay and given them some 
food. I come from the Free 
State and we've seen things 
there too. We didn't have taps 
. in the yard and the swish 
(flush toilets). But now we 
have them and at the moment 
they are busy putting in elec- 
tricity. T h i n gs take' time be- 
cause you can't do everything 
at once." 

Closer to Sandton City 
white people took a narrower 
view. The campaign posters 
uttering the streets tell it all 
Even the ANC has latched 
onto the primary Issue — 
crime. In reality, local coun 
cils will have few direct pow 
ers to tackle it Nonetheless, 
white voters said security 
was the primary issue. 

Ruth, a white woman, was 
unhappy at falling under a 
council shaped by Ms Motsen- 
eng. She said: “I don't think 
this is going to work at all 
Let’s face it, someone living 
in Sandton and someone liv- 
ing in Alexandra have differ- 
ent needs. My needs are 
totally different from theirs.” 


Ogoni fear mutes protest 


Cindy Shinor in Lagos and 

Richard Norton-Toyf or 

M embers of Ken 
Saro-Wiwa’s minor- 
ity rights group yes- 
terday reacted to his death 
sentence only with words, 
too afraid to demonstrate 
their anger publicly in the 
face of security forces on 
their land and more arrests 
of their neighbours. 

The Nigerian author and 
crusader was sentenced on 
Tuesday for complicity in 
last year’s murders of four 
Ogoni chief*. He Is presi- 
dent of the Movement for 
Survival of Ogoni People 
(Mosop) and denies involve- 
ment. Eight others were 
sentenced to death. 

‘•There is serious fear in 
the area,” said one Mosop 
member who declined to 
give his name. "Some 




people are migrating to 
other parts of the land.” 

He said Ogonis were 
harassed at roadblocks and 
dozens of them were de- 
tained priorto Mr Saro- 
Wiwa's sentencing. Inde- 
pendent sources did not 
give a figure but said more 
Ogonis had been arrested 
and intimidated 
The Civil Liberties 
Organisation yesterday 
called the death sentence 
“a travesty of justice’' and 
said the verdict made a 
mockery of vows by Nige- 
ria’s military rulers to 
respect the rule of law. 
“The entire trial was rid- 
dled with procedural Irreg- 
nlarities in a curious -dis- 
play of force and 
Intimidation which mani- 
fested a dear bias against 
Saro-Wiwa and others,” the 
group said in a statement. 
It called for the sentences 


to be revoked and de- 
manded a new trial. 

For the past several years 
the Impoverished Ogonis 
have been fighting for 
rights to petroleum reve- 
nues and compensation for 
environmental damage 
caused by the Shell oil 
company. 

Shell said yesterday it did 
not foresee a quick return 
to Ogoniland. “We will not 
go back there until there is 
1 mutual trust between ns 
and the local community,” 
Shell spokesman Chris Fo- 
larin Williams told Reuters 
in Lagos. 

Britain and other Com- 
monwealth countries are 
not advocating sanctions 
against Lagos at next 
week's Commonwealth 
summit in New Zealand. 

Leeder comment and 

letter*, peg* 8 
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Schools closed 
in fear of Tamil 
rebel backlash 

AmaJ Jayasbige in Colombo ^test offensive, begun on 
October 17. has left 209 sol- 


A long queue waits to vote in a township outside Pretoria 
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S RI LANKAN military 
forces yesterday pre- 
pared for the deadliest 
phase in toe battle to capture 
the rebel-held town of Jaffna, 
amid a mounting humanitar- 
ian crisis involving tens of 
thousands of refugees. 

Troops advanced half a 
mile towards toe capital of 
toe de facto state run by the 
Liberatio n T igers of Tamil 
Eelam (LTTE), in the face of 
stiff rebel resistance, the mili- 
tary said. 

As the fighting escalated in 
the island's north, fears that 
the Tamil Tigers may carry 
out attacks In the national 
capital Colombo prompted the 
government to order the im- 
mediate closure of schools, a 
month ahead of the usual De- 
cember holidays. 

The closure came after in- 
telligence reports that the 
rigers may target students to 
Jrovoke an anti-Tamil back- 
ash and farce the withdrawal 
Jf troops from the north to 
na in tain law and order else- 
where In the country. 

President Chandrika Ku- 
naratunga said the offensive 
ras the biggest ever by the 
nllitary to capture Jaffha. 

"In proportion to the intern- 
ity of th e attacks in Jaffna, 
be LTTE will try to increase 
aeir attacks in Colombo,” . 
be warned. The government 
n posed tough emergency 
agulations yesterday, allow- | 
ig security farces to confis- i 
ite the property of Tamil \ 
iger collaborators. i 

The measure came more 1 
ian a week after the LTTE 
as ted Colombo's largest oil 1 
orage depots. t 

Rebel resistance to the t 
■Joy’s two-pronged advance 
umbled on Monday after 
oops captured Neerveli, six 
iles north-east of Jaffna. 

Three army divisions of n 

ore than 21,000 men backed h 

’ tanks, artillery and air- ij 
aft have pushed south from a 
sir Palaly airbase and are c 
w within 3.5 miles of the fe 
micipal limits of Jaffna 61 
wn, the symbol of Tamil ti 
?aratism in the country, a 
lich has been under the 
TE's control for more than n< 
e years. aj 

i military spokesman said: C 
fe expect more close-quar- M 
battles at [the small towns m 
urumpirai, Kopai and 
QdaviL The bloodiest fight- in 
: Is yet to come.” The three de 
7ns serve as part of the de- re 

fences of J affna ^ 

Military figures show that Ki 


(tiers killed and nearly l.ooo 
officer was 
Killed and several others 
wounded yesterday when 
their tank was hit by a rebel 
rocket propelled grenade, mil- 
itary officiate said. 

•The military says it has 
killed 830 rebels and woun- 
dednearly 2,000. but the guer- 
rilias say their losses are 
much smaller. 

Foreign aid workers said 
tens of thousands of people 
were leaving Jaffna and its 
suburbs and pouring into 
makeshift refugee camps in 
the southern part of the pen- 
insula. Some 400,000 people 
were reported to have been 
displaced. 

I “The situation in camps 
can get desperate with the 
onset of monsoon rains. Al- 
ready diarrhoea has broken 
out at one camp and we are 
running short of medicine," a 

We expect more 
close-quarter 
battles . . . The 
bloodiest fighting 
is yet to come’ 


m 
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source dose to aid agencies in 
: the north said. 

“Jaffna is by no means a 
ghost town ... Some [resi- 
dents] are staying back to 
take care of their nick and the 
wounded. Some simply don’t 
want to goto refugee camps.” 

The LTTE’s spokesman in 
Paris, Lawrence TTIakar. said 
the Tigers were offering in- 
tense resistance, and had 
placed Jaffna on a “war foot- 
ing” with an enlistment cam- 
paign to boost defences. 

The government’s top ad- 
ministrator in the J affha pen- 
insula, K Ponnambalam, who 
is currently in Colombo, 
urged the government to de- 
clare the south-eastern quar- 
ter of the peninsula, where 
65 per cent of Jaffna's popula- 
tion have taken refuge, a 
safety zone. 

Mr Pcmnambalam said 42 
people were killed when the 
air force bombed refugees in 
Chavakachcheri, Nunavil, 
Manipay and Axmaicoddaij 
near Jaffna earlier this week. 

. “I beg [you] to stop bomb- 
ing and shelling and avoid 
deaths of innocent civilians, 
refugees and children,” he 
said in a letter to President 
Kumaratunga. 
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life 


Just what you always 
wanted. 

A one key typewriter 
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Tired of over flowing waste paper 
baskets every time you attempt to type 
a letter? The Sharp Font Writer ran help 
save your time as well as your sanity. 

Like the typewriter it has a key- 
board, but that's where similarities 
end. With its easy to read LCD screen 
you can cheek your document then 
send it through the built-in printer. 

So even if you've made a few 
mistakes you won't be up to your ryes 
in waste paper. 


with its own word ■ processing 
arid spread sheet software, should 
you ever want to transfer files to vour 
IBM compatible PC you can convert 
them effortlessly to WordPerfect or 


^F-ont 'yOiitez Lotus 1-2-3 format 

* KRBONAk WOflD PuncHaiu 


• KRBONAL WCHID PROCESSOR 

box. making it easier to take anywhere. 
All you* have to do is plug it in. 

Sounds simple? Wart until you see 
how effortless it is to use. Just type, 
spellcheck and print 


So If you're fed up of re-typing every 
time you make a mistake, correct them 
once and for all. 

Use a Sharp Font Writer. 


And weV put it sll into one<wnf»rt Not only dcs i, comr complete INTELLIGENT THINKING 

AVAILABLE FB0H » BOOTS * tVH SUffH ■ ARGOS • DIXOn ■ IT HAN ■ JOHN LEWIS PARTNERSHIP - KKnNAI niittnircc rc.m« . „ 

FOR FllPTHlS INFORMATION. PLEASE CALL 0«H, aSalSSniO !£« °™ E " MTAILSM. 
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Blind to public disdain 

Defying Nolan will endanger trust in Westminster 


IT IS just a year since The Guardian 
first exposed two Conservative minis- 
ters for taking cash in exchange for 
putting down Parliamentary questions. 
A lot has happened since. One minister, 
Tim Smith, resigned immediately. An- 
other, Neil Hamilton, was forced to go 
soon afterwards. A standing indepen- 
dent monitoring body, the Nolan Com- 
mittee, was set up to examine parlia- 
mentary standards, government sleaze 
and the disturbing spread of political 
consultancies around Westminster. 
There is to be a Commissioner for 
Parliamentary Standards and a 
strengthened register of members' in- 
terests. But the recommendation in 
Nolan’s first report that generated most 
concern among MPs — a requirement 
that MPs should disclose how much 
they were earning from consultancies 
— still wracks the Conservative Party. 
Six months ago the issue was shunted 
into a Parliamentary siding by a Prime 
Minister who had come to regret setting 
up Nolan. Six months on the select 
committee has emerged with the issue 
still unresolved and an apprehensive 
Tory Party looking even more seedy. 

Yesterday’s report from the Conser- 
vative-dominated select committee on 
standards in public life would ban MPs 
from paid advocacy on behalf of lobby 
groups but would allow them to be paid 
advisers. All MPs who are retained as 
paid advisers would be required to 
deposit a written copy of their agree- 
ments with the Parliamentary Stan- 
dards Commissioner but would not, 
alas, be required to register the level of 
their fees. Conservative MPs justify 
this fudge on the grounds the commit- 
tee has gone one better than Nolan and 
banned all advocacy in Parliament no 
oral questions, no written questions, no 
amendments to bills, no early day mo- 
tions, and no Parliamentary speeches 
in direct support of the lobby group's 
interests. But this ignores several un- 


comfortable facts. They could still be 
paid as advisers and would be allowed 
to arrange meetings between ministers 
and their lobby group paymasters. They 
could still be receiving money not from 
some service or job they were perform- 
ing before they entered Parliament, but 
from the very fact that they are in 
Parliament They would still be able to 
vote on issues affecting the interests of 
the lobby groups providing them fees, 
thus distorting their role which 
requires them to use their judgment in 
the interests of their constituents — not 
in the interest of some unknown source 
of income. 

Ministers were lining up last night 
behind the Tory MPs who do not wish 
to have to disclose their lobby group 
payments. However there was a small 
but growing number of backbench Con- 
servative MPs signalling their support 
for a Labour amendment which would 
require full disclosure in the vote on 
Monday. Nolan showed there were 168 
MPs — overwhelmingly Tory — with 
356 consultancies. That means there are 
almost 400 MPs without consultancies. 
It is in the interests of these 400 to 
demonstrate that the Commons is put- 
ting its House in order. Ministers have 
become blind to the disdain with which 
the public now views Parliament Polls 
studied by the Nolan Committee show a 
majority believe “most MPs” are misus- 
ing their public office to make money. 
There could be no more important task 
than restoring public trust in the politi- 
cal process. The first step must be a 
register showing how many MPs hold 
consultancies and how much they earn 
from these arrangements. No one 
should be more aware of this than the 
Prime Minister, who set up Nolan, said 
he would implement it, and declared 
action was "imperative" to restore pub- 
lic faith in Parliament There should be 
no going hack now. Disclosure remains 
the best disinfectant 


A solution for short-termism 

Mr Brown thought it up, but Mr Clarke might like to try it 


THE ECONOMY is looking increas- 
ingly in need of a fresh stimulus. Yes- 
terday’s figures showing a worsening 
trade balance (with imports rising 
faster than exports) is but the latest 
worrying sign of economic turbulence 
just when the Chancellor is planning 
the finishing touches to his budget 
Orders for the construction industry 
are running 8 per cent below a year ago, 
car output is 5 per cent down and new 
orders for engineering are more than 4 
per cent down: and all this happening 
against the familiar descant of falling 
house prices. During the first three 
quarters of the year growth was only 2.4 
per cent a year compared with a Budget 
forecast of 3.25 per cent for 1995. The 
most resilient sector was services 
which grew by 3.2 per cent. 

The optimistic excuse is that the 
economy is merely responding to a 
temporary slowdown in international 
trade (true) and a cyclical rise in stock 
building and that all will be well if we 
hold our nerves. The pessimistic view 
is that British exporters have frittered 
away the competitive advantage which 
devaluation has given them by taking it 
in the form of higher profits rather than 
lower prices. These problems don't al- 
ter the fact that the economy is still 
expanding with low inflation, falling 
unemployment and practically no 
strikes: the danger Is they will be used 
by businessmen as an excuse to delay 
the one thing we desperately need more 
of. Investment As Gordon Brown, the 
Shadow Chancellor, aptly said yester- 


day: “The problem with the British 
economy is that investment comes too 
late, after the bottlenecks and shortages 
have emerged and not early enough to 
prevent them." His solution — part of a 
wide-ranging budget for industry in- 
cluding increased tax breaks for sav- 
ings and measures to encourage long- 
termism — is for Kenneth Clarke to 
introduce a temporary stimulus for in- 
vestment. This would take the form of 
an increase from 25 per cent to 50 per 
cent in the first-year tax allowance for 
plant and machinery- It would apply 
only to investment above the average 
level of the two previous years and 
would only be available for a year. The 
trouble with temporary incentives in 
the past is that they have either been 
mistimed (like Lamont's initiative in 
1992 after Black Wednesday) or have 
merely resulted in investment being 
brought forward (as with Labour in the 
1970s). However that is just what the 
economy needs at the moment. If busi- 
nessmen can be persuaded to acceler- 
ate, or even not to drop, existing plans 
then the scenario they dread (a stag- 
nant economy with rising inflation) 
may be avoided. Conversely, if they 
don’t do it then their worst nightmare 
will come true. Mr Brown's suggestion 
may not suit the circumstances of a 
future Labour government. Which is all 
the more reason — especially since Mr 
Brown has, commendably, raided the 
CBI and the Conservatives for some of 
his own ideas — why Kenneth Clarke 
should pick this one up and run with it. 


Twisting and turning over Nigeria 

Why the reluctance to condemn General Abacha? Notoil, surely? 


“DEPLORABLE"! This is awesome lan- 
guage indeed from the Foreign and 
Commonwealth Office protesting 
against the death sentences passed on 
Ken Saro-Wiwa and three others. It 
issues a terrible threat to “make its 
concerns known" in Lagos — then ped- 
als back quickly from the brink. The 
case will not “materially affect the 
situation" at the Commonwealth Sum- 
mit By this time the thugs in Nigeria's 
illegal regime must be reeling with fear. 

The systematic and violent crack- 
down in the Ogoni region of the oil-rich 
Niger Delta has been ftilly documented. 
The army has boasted of using “psycho- 
logical warfare" — including grenades 
and explosives — to terrify Innocent 
civilians. Amnesty International and 
Human Rights Watch/ Africa have well- 
attested accounts of extrajudicial execu- 
tions, shootings, arbitrary arrests, flog* 
ging rapes and looting. This takes place 
in the shadow of a military government 


which prohibits political activity and 
stages show trials. Ken Saro-Wiwa and 
his fellow-accused have been subjected 
to ill-treatment and life-threatening 
prison conditions and sentenced on du- 
bious evidence in a flawed process. The 
regime may plan to appease foreign 
critics by "reducing" the sentences to 
long imprisonment It should be declar- 
ing a mistrial, and the critics should be 
demanding an acquittal. 

Commonwealth secretary-general 
Emeka Anyaoku also twists and turns. 
He feels "distressed” but says no move 
to expel or suspend Nigeria is envis- 
aged. That is surely a decision only the 
Auckland conference can take. Shell 
says it will not return to the Ogoni until 
the local community agrees, but refuses 
to denounce the military abuses which 
have protected its interests. Why is 
everyone so feeble about Nigeria? Could 
it have anything to do - with a three- 
letter word be ginning with ‘O'? 


OUTSIDE 

parliament J . 



Letters to the Editor 


Lagos, you haven’t heard the last SSS 


T HE controversial trial of 
Ren Saro-Wiwa has 
been condemned by 
human-rights organisations 
and independent legal observ- 
ers. It is a clear breach not 
only of international law but 
also of Nigeria's own consti- 
tution. Amnesty Interna- 
tional, Human Rights Watch 
and the Commonwealth 
Human Rights Initiative have 
also documented the system- 
atic abuse and slaughter of 
the Ogoni people at the hands 
of the military, using British 
weapons no doubt 

Nor are the hands of other 
British, businesses clean. The 
trial results from the O golds' 
peaceful and effective cam- 
paign of protest against the 
environmental destruction 
and economic deprivation of 
the last 40 years perpetrated 
on them by the international 
oil companies and in particu- 
lar Royal Dutch Shell. These 
companies have worked 
closely with successive Nige- 
rian military dictators. Oil is 
the life blood of Nigeria. Shell 
have earned billions of 
pounds from these interests. 
In such circumstances, what 
price die environment and 
human rights of such a mi- 
nority community? 

Then came the charismatic 
leadership of Ken Saro-Wiwa. ; 
He gave the Ogoni a voice. 
Through him hundreds of 


groups of indigenous people 
have found hope in their own 
battles against repressive 
governments and huge eco- 
nomic interests. His non-vio- 
lent leadership has been ac- 
claimed by his nomination 
for the 1996 Nobel Peace 
Prize. 

Now Ken sits on death row. 
His fate is in the hands of a 
ruthless and vicious regime. 
But it is a regime which sits 
within the Commonwealth. 
There is no place In the Com- 
monwealth for such a govern- 
ment. The Commonwealth 
Heads of Government meet- 
ing in Auckland must make 
Nigeria's continued member- 
ship conditional on freedom 
for Ken and all political 
prisoners. 

Let us say to Shell that our 
custom depends on their tak- 
ing full responsibility for 
their actions in Nigeria and 
elsewhere. A good start will 
be a public call from Shell for 
the unconditional release of 
Ken and other Ogoni leaders. 
Gordon and Anita Roddick. 
Rt Hon Paddy Ashdown MP. 
Anthony Coombes MP. 
Glenys Kfrmock MEP. 

BUI Morris, Gen Sec. TGWU. 
Charles Secret. Director, 
Friends of the Earth UK. 

Sara Parkin, 
and four others. 
Littlehampton. 

W Sussex BN17 6LS. 


T HE Nigerian govern- 
ment's announcement of 
a death sentence against our 
friend Ken Saro-Wiwa is a 
disgraceful mockery of any 
conceivable justice. I am one 
of countless people here who 
thank W illiam Boyd for his 
article of protest (Front page, 
November 1), and who join 
this protest. In passing this 
sentence on Saro-Wiwa, or in- 
deed any sentence on him of 
severity, the present govern- 
ment of Nigeria simply ex- 
cludes itself from all decent 
friendship and community. 
They must annul it 
Basil Davidson. 

Old Cider MilL 
North Wootton, 

Somerset BA4 4HA, 

A S A Nigerian. I am ap- 
#%palled by the sentencing 
to death of minority rights ac- 
tivist Ken Saro-Wiwa by the 
government of General Sani 
Abacha. It is not only of very 
grave concern to the peoples 
of Ogoni] and but to all Nigeri- 
ans. This trial has shown the. 
world in no uncertain terms 
the extent to which the gov- 
ernment is willing to go. It is 
a vicious assault on our very 
right to fight corruption, in- 
justice and repression. 
Rebecca Hall am. 

African Rights. 

11 Marshalsea Road, 

London SE1 1EP. 


K EN Saro-Wiwa and his 
colleagues from MOSOP 
have been involved in a 
peaceful protest against the 
destructive way In which oil 
is being extracted from the 
Rivers State Province of Nige- 
ria. Since oil was discovered 
on their tend in the mid-1950s, 
the Ogoni people in the prov- 
ince have witnessed an eco- 
logical nightmare of oil spills, 
pipelines driven through 
farms and villages and brutal 
suppression of protest 
Given the worsening situa- 
tion in Nigeria I have written 
to the Commissioner respon- 
sible. Mr Plnhiero, asking for 
an urgent meeting. The over- 
whelming feeling within toe 
European Parliament is that 
Nigeria should be suspended 
from the LOME Convention 
and toe second financial pro- 
tocol should not apply. This 
would hit the Nigerian gov- 
ernment extremely hard. On 
top of this we should find 
some way of providing finan- 
cial support for community- 
based development through 
non-governmental organisa- 
tions, so by-passing" the mili- 
tary dictatorship. We should 
also support pro-democratic 
groups within Nigeria. 

Tony Cunningham MEP. 
Labour Spokesperson on 
Development Issues. 

Lorton Road, Cockermouth, 
Cumbria CA13 9QX- 


Wed or dead 


D ESPITE their sterling 
work on both the "live-in 
lovers" Bill mid “the no-fault 
divorce" outrage, it seems 
that the Family Law Action 
Group has missed a trick. On 
October 31, the Law Reform 
(Succession) Bill was slipped 
through its final Parliamen- 
tary stage. A vital part of the 
anti-family strategy first con- 
ceived by the 1960s Marxist 
quango Law Commission, it 
will permit gays and mar- 
riage-scorning feminists to 
claim on their partners' es- 
tates after death. Can nothing 
be done before this, toe "Dead 
Lovers' Charter" receives the 
Royal Assent? 

Chris Barton. 

Staffordshire University, 

Leek Road. 

Stoke an Trent ST4 2DF. 

Y OUR first letter yesterday 
(November 1) is impor- 
tant, but not in the way the 
writer intended. I fear that it 
will have helped to set back a 
sensible overhaul of our div- 
orce and domestic violence 
laws by years. 

What is an outsider sup- 
posed to make of the state- 
ment; "I left a stable marriage 
of 15 years because I fell in 
love with another man" (who, 
by her own admission, turned 
out to be worthless)? She may 
not have screwed half of her 
husband’s worldly goods out 
of him but she has certainly 
removed his children. 

I wonder if U has crossed 
her mind that she is entirely 
responsible for her present 
plight? That she has made her 
children suffer In the cause of 
her self-gratification? That 
her behaviour will be seized 
on by right-wing moralists to 
justify their opposition to a 
Bill designed to help more de- 
serving women? 

David Gladstone. 

1 Moontfort Terrace, 

London Ni l JJ. 

I F THE Tories are so keen to 
defend the family and pro- 
mote family values, why has 
Michael Portillo just denied 
British men throe months' 
paternity leave? I for one 
would love to spend more 
time with my six-month-old 
daughter,, improving the qual- 
ity of life for my family. Or is 
the family being promoted the 
one beloved of 1950s* news- 
reels* where the man only 
gets to see his children as 
they go to bed? 

David Allsopp. 

18 Elm Grove. York. 


Lloyd: let the voters decide 

I^ESPITE my evident par- 


tiality in toe case. 1 hope 
you will allow me to express 
my thorough disgust and sor- 
row at the continued persecu- 
tion of John Lloyd in your 
newspaper. The rest of the 
national press and toe Tories 
gave the story up days ago 
and yet you continue to give 
space to certain people to pur- 
sue their vicious, personal 
vendetta against him. The 
electorate of Exeter now 
know all the facts of the mat- 
ter. Let them be the ones to 
decide whether or not John 
Lloyd deserves to represent 
them in Parliament 
Kate Lloyd. 

Newnham College, 

Cambridge CB3 9DF. 

A S A member of the Afri- 
can Resistance Move- 
ment, who chose to go to jail 
rather than testify against my 
fellows, I find the self-justif- 
icatory arguments offered by 
John Lloyd misleading and 
distasteful He has said, for 
instance, that he was be- 
trayed by Hugh Lewin who 
gave his name In the course 
of his confession under inter- 
rogation. This, by implica- 
tion, Justified Lloyd in betray- 
ing Lewin, his close friend 
and colleague, by testifying 
against him. But the two pre- 
dicaments are not 
comparable. 

Anyone who has ever been 
detained in South Africa 
knows it was one thing to con- 
fess and give away names 
while being tortured (as 
Lewin was) but quite another 
to then decide to save one's 
own skin by turning state's 
witness, as Uoyd did. 

I too was invited to become 
a State's witness in return for 
my liberty. I preferred to 
stand trial with my col- 
leagues, even though we, too, 
were shocked by the unautho- 
rised Park Station bombing 
and the loss of life it caused 
and had been told we would 
probably be tried as conspira- 
tors to murder. Unlike Lloyd, 
we were married with chil- 
dren and therefore arguably 
under greater pressure. 

Nor has Lloyd atoned in 
any way that I can see. He 
should do toe graceful thing 
and withdraw. If he doesn’t 
the party should do the 
proper thing and dump him. 

Further confusion Is being 
spread by some Tories calling 
ARM members terrorists. We 
were not terrorists but anti- 
racists and democrats in- 


volved in a necessarily under- 
ground struggle against a 
neo-fascist tyranny. If British 
in the forties, we would have 
joined up against Hitler, if 
French we would have joined 
the Resistance. 

David Evans. 

Caithness Drive. 

Wallasay, 

Merseyside L45 7PN. 

vjlfHATEVER John Lloyd’s 
wm role in toe ARM, he de- 
serves to be embarrassed. The 
ARM itself was a deeply em- 
barrassing organisation: an 
“African” movement contain- 
ing no Africans, pursuing an 
isolated terrorist strategy un- 
supported by any political 
power-base. The ARM was a 
tragedy waiting to happen. 
Chris Jones. 

An to nine Gate, 

St Albans, Herts. 


Gay pride 

THE assertion that there is 
I a gene marker for homo- 
sexuality raises important 
questions about the account- 
ability of molecular biologists 
to society. To spend money 
and expertise on what is, at 

best, a futile search and, at 
worst, a farther attempt at eu- 
genics devalues toe benefits 
to be gained from molecular 
biology. It highlights the 
more general problem that it 
is scientists' understanding of 
society that needs developing 
rather than the reverse. 

(Dr) Ann Hobblss. 

Dept of Biomedical Sciences, 
University of Bradford, 
Bradford BD71DP. 
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have had erudite criti- 


and Prejudice, but where are 
the nit-pickers? I have been 
waiting for entertainingly pe- 
dantic corrections to the de- 
cor, dress, mannere. birdsong 
and architecture, among 
other things portrayed in toe 
series. Don’t tell me that 
props and sound effects have 
got it all right this time? 
Christopher Lamb ton. 

38 Bellevue Place, 

Edinburgh EH7 4BS. 


Please Include a full postal 
address, even on e-mailed 
letters, and a daytime 
telephone number. We may edit 
letters for clarity and concision. 
We regret we cannot 
acknowledge those we do not 
u&e. 


Wills and a way 

"| HE Law Commission has 

I just reiterated its belief 
that Living Wills or Advance 
Directives should be given 
statutory authority. When the 
House of Lords Select Com- 
mittee on Medical Ethics 
reported in February last 
year, it said “No" to the statu- 
tory recognition of Advance 
Directives at toe same time as 
it rejected euthanasia. But in 
the next line down, it said. 
“Doctors are increasingly rec- 
ognising their obligation to 
comply with Advance Direc- 
tives.” So. while they have no 
statutory authority, doctors 
are nonetheless expected to 
comply with them and with- 
hold unwanted or futile treat- 
ment, if requested. And 
what’s toe name for withhold- 
ing unwanted or ftitfle treat- 
ment? Well of course, it’s 
euthanasia. 

For their Lordships to rec- 
ognise that euthanasia has 
moral weight but not to admit 
that it is legitimate practice is 
English law at its most 
expedient 
Tom Rayner. 

Malthouse Farm. 

Reepham. Norfolk NRiO 4RD. 


A Country Diary 


I AM one of the miners In- 
volved in the tragedy at 
Tharesby Colliery on October 
12. Just 48 hours before the 
underground accident that 
killed Andrew Fielding, we 
were visited at the face by 
members of the management 
team and toe safety engineer. 
We reported that the fumes 
gave us headaches, dizziness, 
nausea and some of our men 
were vomiting. The fumes 
were getting stronger each 
shift. The management's atti- 
tude was that we would have 
to persevere. They told us: 
“The fumes are like dog shit 
— you might not like the 
smell, but it won’t hurt you.’’ 
We were actually sent a bottle 
of Olbas Oil to put into carbon 
masks to disguise the smell 
and 100 paracetamol tablets 
for our headaches. 

If the management team 
could not answer our con- 
cerns, that should have been 
enough to stop any further ad- 
vance and to cam - out seis- 
mic tests and/or drill through 
the strata to find out what we 
were heading towards. 

It was a miraculous chain 
of events that resulted in the 
death of one man and not 
seven. Where we should hare 
been working there is now ap- 
proximately 85 tons of rock 
and coal This incident could 
have been the biggest mining 
disaster in this country for 
many years. 

My colleagues and I are 
under no illusions, mining is 
a dangerous occupation. Any 
miner who has not had a close 
shave has led a charmed life. 
However, my colleagues and I 
do not believe that it has to be 
this dangerous. 

Peter Davies. 

7 Ollerton Road. 

Ordsall, Retford, 

Notts DN22 7TE. 

Child labour 

T HE news that the Govern- 
ment Is considering fur- 
ther reductions in the protec- 
tion of child workers 
(Children may work longer 
Sunday hours, October 31) is 
astounding, given research 
findings in the US and the UK 
which indicate that pupils 
working over 10 hours per 
week were likely to have 
missed school 
The Government's propos- 
als would mean that children 
could be working in term- 
time between 17 and 20 hours 
per week. 

Lesley Roberts. 

Director, Anti-Slavery 
International 
The Stableyard, 

Broom grove Road, 

London SW9 9TL. 


STRATHNAIRN: When I 
moved into this strath over 
eight years ago there were 
more breeding birds on the 
grassland and rough grazing. 
Common snipe “drummed'' 
and lapwings fluttered like 
large butterflies but the birds 
I miss the most are the sky- 
larks. Nationally the latest 
figures indicate that in the 
last 20 years the numbers of 
skylarks are down by 60 per 
cent. So it was fitting and 
timely that an anthology on 
the skylark — An Exaltation 
of Skylarks by Stewart Beer 
Should land on my desk. It is 
the most thought-provoking 
book that I have read for 
some years and, remarkably, 
covers poems and prose over 
23 centuries. Some of the 
authors have only one contri- 
bution included such as 
Henry Williamson, but how 
apt the line: "I am at one with 
the sunlight, and the lark is 
my brother.” Others such as 
William Wordsworth had 
three poems and it was with 
bated breath that I looked up 
my favourite poet — John 
Clare — only to find that his 
five poems were the most con- 


tributions of any in the book. 
His poem. The Skylark Leav- 
ing Her Nest, was written in 
the 2830s and some of the 
lines epitomise my own feel- 
ing about skylarks. 

Right happy bird so full 
of mirth 

Mounting and mounting 
still more high 
To meet moms sunshine 
in the sky 

Ere yet a smiles on earth. 
But there are other authors 
such as Thomas Hardy, Rich- 
ard Jefferies and John Keats 
and they form, in toe words of 
Stewart Beer, a “tribute to 
this inimitable bird”. Hail to 
thee, blithe spirit But toe 
book is much more than a 
tribute as it throws down a 
cha ll e nge to all of us as to 
what we are going to do about 
the possible extinction if the 
decline continues. Little won- 
der then that the shorthand 
name of the British Trust for 
Ornithology's Farmland 
Birds Appeal is SOS (Save our 
Skylarks). Publishers are 
SMH Books, Pear Tree Cot- 
tage, Watersfield, Pulbor- 
ough. West Sussex. 

RAY COLLIER 
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Matthew Nounan 


T HE newly selected 
Tory candidate for 
Bedfordshire North 
has been endorsed by the 

retiring MP, Sir Trevor 
Skeet T think Robert 
Blackman has alot to offer 

the people ofBedford,” says 

Sir Trevor, who adds: “Fve 
not actually met him, 
hot . . For the benefit of 
Sir Trevor, Mr Blackman U 
the leader of that paradigm 

of 1 ocal-governmental ex- 
cellence, Brent Connell. 

The list of accusations made 
against the Brent Tories in- 
cludes gerrymandering, 
misuse of council funds, 
and bogging a Labour co tm - 
riUor's phone (a transcript 

of whose conversations, it is 

claimed, was fbund <»a Mr 
Blackman’s computer). Mr 
Blackman denies all, and 
defends an employee's deci- 
sion to hold a staff meeting 
not in Brent itself; but in 

Tipl gtihnr rrtng AmiM u rfinn , 

as a clever cost-cutting de- 
vice. Mm. An almost 
equally impressive aspect of 
Mr Blackman's candidacy 
Is bis motivation. Mr Black- 
man, who works forBTin 
Milton Keynes, describes 
Bedford as “an ideal place 
forme, very convenient for 
work”. 


A BuD the current 

wave of Beatles hagi- 
ography , a dissent- 
ing voice Is heard. It is Rolf 
Harris, who tells Q maga- 
zine about the time he com- 
pered their Christmas 
Show at Finsbury Park. 
“John had a microphone 
offstage one night,” says 
Rolf, "and was mucking 
about, making comments 
during my act and wreck- 
ing it.” Even then (and this, 
remember, was before Two 
Little Boys) Rolf was not 
known as the wild man of 
rock for nothing. “After the 
show I stormed into his 
dressing room and said: Tf 
you want to mess around 
with anybody else’s acts, 
OK — but don’t mess mine 
up again.* ” 


M Y friend Terry 
Major calls to 
report- He is upset 
about a review of his splen- 
did TV film. Postcards To 
My Brother. “Tin a bit an- 
noyed about Victor Lewis 
Smith’s remarks about 
Shirley’s front room,” says 
Terry. “He referred to ‘sea- 
side knick-knacks’, but 
they’re little Wedgewood 
pots. And besides,” he adds, 
T certainly don’t own a pair 
of curly-toed slippers.” 
Terry Is also perplexed that 
critics thought the scene on 
the German-Polish border 
in which guards searched 
car boots for counterfeit 
gnomes was contrived. 
“They hardly made op that 
book of gnome mugs hots for 
my benefit, did they?” says 
Terry* and upon that rhe- 
torical note, we say 
farewell. 


D istressing news of 

my friend David 
MeUor. He has been 
dropped by Shandwick, the 
lobbying firm run by Little 
Gum Gum's brother. Peter 
Gammer. David, so P R 
Week reports, is the victim 
of industry nervines® over 
the Nolan report Hie loss of 
the contract brings his total 
of consultancies crashing to 
a perilous 10. 


I N today’s instalment 
from Lord Woodrow 
Wyatt's Book of the 
Month, we find Mr Saucy 
Squirrel openings bank ac- 
count. Branch manager Mr 

"We’re very glad to tell you, 
Mr Saucy Squirrel, that 
your sovereigns fetched £28 
each. That means you’ve got 
£3.108 in the bank. . .Now, 
Td like your signature, if 
you please.” Mr Saucy 
Squirrel whisked his tail 
around to the front and de- 
manded: "Where’s the 
paper and ink ?" * ‘You’re 
not going to sign with your 
tail?” said the bank man- 
ager, Jumping about two 
feet in his swivel chair. If 
Mr Handy Hankins was sur- 
prised that an animal 
capable of speech and order- 
ing fancy waistcoats 
couldn’t use a pen, than 
even more of a mystery to 
close students of Mr Saucy 
Squirrel is the origin of his 
112 sold sovereigns. One 
theory, as yet unproved, 
traces them to Mr Saucy 
Squirrel's appointment to 
run the Tote — on £95,000 
snd unlimited nuts per an- 
num —by that Home Secre- 
tary, Mr Jinky Jenkins. 


Piety that would keep 
MPs pure and poor 


Commentary 


Hugo 

Young 


ja HARROW shop assis- 
A tant was taken to hos- 
jmpttal for head stitches 
after a customer attacked 
him with a bottle. The 
attack took place last Fri- 
day in The Happy Shopper. 







O N . MONDAY, the 
House of Commons j 
will get very excited 
about a very small 
issue. Whether MPs should 
digrfnsA exactly what they 
earn from certain outside in- 
terests has become a matter 
of considerable unimpor- 
tance. Yet it will be the focus 
of boiling indignation on both 
sides. The Labour Party sees 
here a further opportunity to 
prosecute the Tories as the 
party of sleaze. Some Tories 
may be sufficiently embar- 
rassed to ensure that the Gov- 
ernment loses the vote it 
wants to see cm the outcome 
of the Nolan Report This is a 
very British argument. It 
reeks of hypocrisy. It derives 
from a cultural deformity. It 
has Tinthfng to do with the 
quality of democracy. 

Nolan madp disclosure a 
central plank of its recom- 
mendations. The lives of some 
MPs weave a complex web of 
public and private work, not 
least through outside consul- 
tancies. What led to Nolan 


was the exposure, mainly by 
tiie Guardian and the Sunday 
Times, of particular cases 
where this produced conflicts 
of interest that were indefen- 
sible if not actually criminaL 
Unwilling to advocate an out- 
right ban, Nolan pinned 
everything on compulsory 
publicity. It accepted the lim- 
iting convention of the time: 
that as long as the public 
knew the details of an MFs 
earnings from all relevant 
sources, he would be suffi- 
ciently deterred from 
impropriety. 

As a guarantor of good con- 
duct, the disclosure principle 
has always been Hawed by the 
perversity of its effects. It can 
1 reinforce bad conduct by le- 
gitimising zt Routinely dis- 
j closing that be is on the pay- 
roll of Cardboard Rubbish 
pic, Joe Bloggs MP is liber- 
ated to say and do with impu- 
nity whatever the company 
requires to earn his keep. 
Nothing is forbidden, as long 
as everything is revealed. 
This pate a burden on Mr 
Bloggs’s capacity for embar- 
rassment, and on his col- 
leagues’ capacity for outrage, 
that neither can be relied 
upon to sustain. 

Responding to this, the 
Select Committee comes up 
with advice to the Commons 
that is both more radical and 
more original. Nolan was the 
state of the art at the time. 
But the Committee now pro- 
poses, instead of disclosure of 


t he ea rnings, a ban on most 
activities that the earnings 
are supposed to pay for. Ques- 
tions, motions, amendments 
and Bills: all will be debarred 
to an MP if they are submit- 
ted on behalf of a commercial 
client Speech-making itself 
win cease to be permitted if 
the sense of it can be con- 
strued as being of benefit to a 
commercial organisation 

with which the MP has any 
kind of beneficial connection. 

This is a drastic package. It 
plunges in where Nolan, 
respectful of Parliament's 
right to determine the limits 
on its own free speech, feared 
to tread. For the first time, 
the prospect appears of a 
House of Co mmo ns which Haw 
down that paHiflmpptqr y 
perquisites do not extend to 
the sovereign right of MPs to 
do exactly what they want as 
long as their purity is 
vouched for in the small print 
of their own declarations. 
And yet this is apparently not 
grvYHg H- Ins tead of being laud- 
ed for their radicalism, t he 
mwimiH y is defamed for foe 
refusal of the Tories amnng it 
to support disclosure. 

We approach the essential 
Britishness of this piety. It is 
to be seen on both sides of the 
argument 

To the Tories, the compul- 
sory revelation of foe mea- 
sure of a man’s earnings in- 
vades foe ark of his covenant 
Tory MPs have accepted, 
often with reluctance, disclo- 


sure of business connections. 
But some how the precise fig- 
ures are a fact too for. A can- 
didate for foe American Su- 
preme Court routinely 
discloses every detail of his 
finances before being con- 
finned in office: his stock 
holdings, hiS ear nin g s , foe 
value of his house, many 
other particulars of his fam- 
ily’s circumstances. He is not 
embarrassed to do so. Little is 
ever made of his state of 
wealth, unless perhaps to 
comment on the relative pov- 
erty of a nominee from, aca- 
deme by comparison with one 
from Wall Street 

But this is Britain, where 
the rules of the game are dif- 
ferent What foe Tory MP 
fears from disclosure is not 
the revelation of impropri- 
eties he might otherwise con- 
ceal so much as the hounding 
he is likely tx> be given for foe 
mere feet of earning anything 
at all. In Britain, foe posses- 
sion of even modest wealth is 
something which public 


The top layer of 
political talent on 
both sides is 
thinner than it has 
been for 50 years 


people find, on the whole, 
more comfortable to conceal 
than to proclaim. And this, of 
course, is the nerve that 
Labour seeks to touch with its 
insistence that all out- 
side earnings are .precisely 
disclosed, an MP must be held 
guilty until proved innocent 
of complicity in political 

Up to mvl fnelnriing foe 
Nolan Report, disclosure 
seemed to be the public’s only 
available defence. Now it 
misses the point The point is 
the need to prevent MPs from 


serving two masters. In place 
of the controversial proposi- 
tion that they should be 
banned from holding private 
jobs, their public jobs will 
now be insulated from their 
private lives by draining 
them of private value. It 
meets the point of legitimate 
concern to good democrats: a 
point not overturned by foe 
contention that, even if de- 
prived of all their- present 
rights of parliamentary advo- 
cacy. MPS can still exercise 
their consultancies by actu- 
ally talking to ministers . Hav- 
ing lost its elephant, Labour 
really is straining at a gnat 

The biggest crisis facing the 
British political system is one 
that’s bard to define and im- 
possible to measure: the poor 
quality of many of foe people 
now prepared to become pro- 
fessional politicians. I assert, 
at no risk of being disproved 
and little of being contra- 
dicted, that foe top layer of 
political talent on both sides 
Is thinner than it has been for 
50 years. 

There are many reasons for 
this, deriving variously from 
the life-style, the impotence, 
the puny successes and foe 
comparative tedium which 
politics these days offers a 
person of ambition and 
intelligence. 

But one of the reasons has 
to do with financial reward. It 
may be regrettable that Con- 
servative politicians would 
feel terminally deterred by 
being compelled to disclose 
every last penny of their earn- 
ings, but it is a feet of British 
life, grounded in social preju- 
dices which have so far es- 
caped the reach of New 
Labour revisionist attitudes 
to wealth. 

Politicians, as argued here 
before, should be much better 
paid, as should ministers. 
What stops that is another 
branch of British hypocrisy, 
which says that public people 
are best kept pure by befog 
grossly undervalued. 


Miss Bennet 
and Playboy 
Television 



William Oddie 


T HE Playboy Channel, 
according to foe Meth- 
odist Church, broad- 
casts material "designed 
wholly to provide sexual stim- 
ulation'* »gd "exploits human 
befogs". And as it is backed 
by BSkyB, the church has 
withdrawn its £800,000 invest- 
ment there. 

It is strange that foe Meth- 
odists should only now dis- 
cover that Rupert Murdoch is 
in business to make money 
rather than to foster public 
ethics. This striking with- 
drawal makes a good head- 
line: but does not foe Method- 
ist Church need to take a 
rather deeper look at what is 
involved in almost any kind 
of investment in today's 
world? Two choices confront 
any Investor whose business 
is being moral They can sim- 
ply say it is their moral duty 
to get foe maximum return 
for their money for the good 
causes they are in the busi- 
ness of fostering; or — as 
many in foe Church of Eng- 
land advocate — their invest- 
ment should be carefully 
selected to exhide any chance 
of involving original sin. 

Yet this is virtuHy Impossi- 
ble. given the feet that origi- 
nal sin cannot be pro- 
grammed out of human 
activity. It can certainly not 
be programmed out of Mr 
Murdoch. The Methodists 
must have heard of the Sun 
before now; it was inevitable 
sooner or later that a page- 
three channel would join foe 
BSkyB portfolio. 

But there is a broader ques- 
tion. BSkyB already puts out 
films containing considerable 
quantities of sexual stimula- 
tion, not to mention violence, 
bad language, and all kinds of 
other non-Methodist goings- 
on. Is an actress who takes 
her clothes off in a main- 
stream film being less ex- 
ploited than one whose entire 
purpose is erotic stimulation? 
Is the Methodist Church 
right, fo feet, to object to 
television being used to trans- 
mit sexual stimulation? 


Winds over the West 


Can eastern 
Europe get into 
bed with the 
EU? Will 
Hutton and 
Martin 
Kettle plot 
the pitfalls 

I N A world short of cer- 
tainties, one fixed point 
in the British compass 
is Europe. It is always 
there, pressing on 
towards ever closer union, 
and laying dangerous snares 
for British politicians. The | 
British can opt fo or they can ! 
opt out but “Europe” is guar- 1 
anteed to be moving forwards 
to meet its destiny as framing 
the heart of a new block. 

Yet over this year it has 
become clearer that the as- 
sumption no longer holds, i 
The pace, direction and con- 
tent of the European project 1 
have rarely been as uncertain 
and problematic as they are 
now. In Germany foe princi- 
pal opposition party, the SFD, 
opposes a single currency. | 
Italy cannot and will not pay 
the price of monetary union. 
In France the Gaullist presi- 
dent Jacques Chirac alter- 
nates uncertainly between 
the pro-Europeanism of his 
predecessors and the asser- 
tion, particularly fo nuclear 
testing, of French national 
power. It is not that goodwill 
is fefong; it is just that it is no 
longer obvious what that 
Europe should be. It is cer- 
tainly not foe Europe af foe 
Maastricht Treaties. 

It is more clear how titan 
ever that the European Union 
was a post-war solution fo a 
cold- war contest It was estate j 
lished to prevent another 
Franco-German war and tts 
agricultural policy was de- 
signed to prevent mass star- 
vation in Europe. The EU 
evolved within a divided 
Europe constantly threatened 
with nuclear war, the rise cf 
c ommunism, the American 
military presence, and its 
own relative, global, post-im- 
perial decline. Inevitably it 
developed as a "third way” 
project, a putative European 

bloc between the two super- 
powers, and for nations like 
France and latterly Britten as 
a plausible post-imperial 
redefinition of a global role. 
The EU conceived at Maas- 
tricht was tree to that tradi- 
tion. 

Yet the context has now 
radically changed. We are 50 
years an from the last Euro- 
pean war. The prospect of an 
inter-state European war 
seems incredible, although 
civil war in former Yugosla- 
via is a salutary reminder 
that it is not purely theoreti- 
cal Europe now not only 
feeds itself but agriculturally 
over-produces on a vast scale. 
And we are six years on from 
the end of the cold war. 

There are no longer two 
s u perp ow ers between which 
to forge a third way, the idea 
of an essentially middle-way 
western European bloc is 
anachronistic. Yet we are left 
with the agenda of thos e ear - 
Iter times — common Institu- 
tions, convergence of regula- 
tions, citizenship etc — all of 
which made clear (if contro- 
versial) sense In a cold-war 
context hut whose bound- 
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aries and purposes are now 
highly problematic and not 
properly defined. 

There is thus a pressing 
need to. define the European 
project afresh, so that it is not 
encumbered with an agenda 
which cripples rather than 
equips it in a changed world. 
The momentum which drives 
both the institutional change 
and the rhetoric (“building 
Europe” etc) is absolutely no 
longer adequate to the real 
decisions and choices of the 
post-cold war world. It needs 
to be scrapped: rethought and 
put in place afresh. 

ff we do not do that, then 
there is a profound danger 
that tiie very institutions and 
projects which were origi- 
nally intended to bring 
Europe together will turn into 
their opposite and begin to 
force It apart. This can be 
seen in all kinds of localised 


! contexts — the persistence of 
! the Eurosceptic ascendency 
in the UK, the Chirac govera- 
| meat's deferral at its Schen- 
gen obligations, German 
I mockeiy of monetary union, 
foe public-sector revolts in. 
Prance and Italy as their gov- 
ernments attempt to cat pub- 
lic spending at a pace that 
will meet the 1999 deadline for 
monetary unite. The Treatis 
of Maastricht may come to be 
in same parts of Europe 

— perhaps even in Germany 

— as the Treaty of Versailles 
came to be seen in inter-war 
Europe: the source of the 
problem, not the answer. 

The deflationary effects of 
the Maastrichtian a mbitio n 
to create a single currency 
must not became so over- 
riding that they create the 
very social division and fric- 
tion they were intended to 
heal. If Maastricht is seen as 


the cause Of foe dismantling 
cf the welfare system and foe 
social wage upon which mil- 
lions of the poorest in Europe 
have come to depend, then it 
will spark inevitable populist 
backlashes. 

The immediate question 
faring the countries at the EU 
is their relationship with foe 
central and eastern European 
nations. The Western nations 
will the end — incorporation 
of the eastern neighbours — 
without willing the means. 
We say we want to widen, but 
we persist at the same time 
with the illusion that this 
wider union can possibly 
exist on the terms the exist- 
ing union, let alone the 
deeper union of which some 
still speak. 

For example, the eastern 
countries cannot become full 
members of the EU without 
breaking the Common Agri- 


cultural Policy or provoking 
such a radical increase in the 
EU budget that it would spark 
a chain of domestic political 
crises in the existing states, 
as governments demanded 
higher taxes to pay for the 
adherence of the eastern 
Europeans. The Germans 
managafl. just, to follow that 
route successfully following 
German reunification; that 
they succeeded was due, fun- 
damentally. to national soli- 
darity. There is no such soli- 
darity to fell back on in a pan- 
European context i ■ 

It is this lack of European 
solidarity that will fatally 
lTnriprmtnp foe attempt to con- 
struct quasi-federal institu- 
tions and the expectation that 
they can exercise suprana- 
tional competence for which 
they have no political legiti- 
macy — and which widening 
will stretch to breaking point 

Nor is it any solution to 
construct a Europe of a vari- 
able economic and political 
geometry. The Italians, as 
senior politicians, bankers, 
officials and academics con- 
firmed at this years Anglo- 
Itallan Pontignano confer- 
ence, would recoil from any 
construction which left them 
— one ofthe original six — as 
second-class Europeans. 

The way forward is to 
remove the sources of destabi- 
lisation and recognise cur- 
rent realities — while offer- 
ing foe various European 
publics positive reasons for 
loyalty to the European ideaL 
The creation of a single cur- 
rency by 1999 with its conver- 
gence criteria needs to be put 
aside; In its place there might 
be a parallel currency and a 
loose exchange-rate mecha- 
nism — but anything more 
will be destabilising. 

The current European con- 
stitution — a council of mem- 
ber states with veto powers 
serviced by the Commission 
— is the best compromise 
available for foe governance 
of Europe; and the big powers 
need firm guarantees that 
their vital interests will stay 
protected. Majority voting 
can only be allowed on 
second-order matters; and the 
European Parliament cannot 
expect co-decision making. 
Only associate membership 
can be offered to eastern and 
central Europe; more threat- 
ens to wreck the Europe we 

have. Ever closer union can- 
not happen until there is 
more European solidarity — 
for which education, massive 
mobility and an increasingly 
common culture are neces- 
sary preconditions. They 
must be worked for from foe 
bottom up — not imposed 
from the top down. 

This is a political rather 
than economic agenda, and 
requires tough decisions and 
the s pelling out of some un- 
palatable truths. There can- 
not be both widening and 
deepening; economies cannot 
alone propel European inte- 
gration. There is much at 
stake. Britain cannot and 
must not opt out but it Is 
im p erat iv e that it is clear 
which Europe it wants. 

The Guardian/Fsbian 
Conference, Wherever Next? — 
The Future Ol Europe, takes 
place chi Saturday December 2 
at the Commonwealth Institute, 
London W6. keynote speakers 
include Rt Hon Tony Blair MP, 

Rt Hon Neil Kinnock MP and 
Prime Minister Wlm Kofc of the 
Netherlands. For full details, 
see Friday's Guardian or call 
0171 727 9733. 


T HE fashionable answer 
is that anybody ought to 
be able to put anything 
they like on the screen; but 
for all their strange naivety 
about Mr Murdoch, foe Meth- 
odists have a pdint In foe 
1940s. CS Lewis wrote about 
foe “erotic obsession” of foe 
20fo century. What he would 
think of the 1990s can only be 
imagined. Even then, there 
was concern about fixe long- 
term social effects of this ob- 
session. The Oxford moral 
theologian VA Demant 


pointed out that Freud him- 
self had always insisted that 
human sexuality needed to be 
controlled if a civilisation's 
creativity was not to felter. 
Demant referred to Freud’s 
comparison of sexuality with 
the water which, when 
damned up, could produce im- 
mense dynamic power, but 
which, once it had burst its 
banks, was lost forever. 

The assumption of the so- 
called sexual revolution was 
that it would unleash human 
energy and creativity. This 
has not happened. We have a 
tired and disintegrating cul- 
ture in which sexual indisci- 
pline has been one of foe most 
destructive elements. The ar- 
gument in favour of liberalis- 
ing the censorship laws so 
that soft pornography could 
become readily available was 
that it would be seen to be so 
boring that very little would 
In feet be sold. But whether 
one approves or not, pictures 
of naked women, and men. 
interest almost everyone. 

Still, we do retain a higher 
instinct What makes Eliza- 
beth Bennet interesting is 
precisely that she does not 
take her clothes off. The total 
indiscipline of her sister 
Lydia, on foe other hand, rep- 
resents an absolute social evil 
against which the era’s elabo- 
rate rules of behaviour and 
relationship are marshalled. 
She would today be a single 
mother, wholly cut off from 
society except for her connec- 
tions with an impersonal sys- 
tem of social security. The 
relevance of Pride and Preju- 
dice today is that the terrible 
fete that Lydia’s family feared 
for her has now befallen our 
entire culture. 

Pride and Prejudice and the 
Playboy Channel represent 
warring Instincts within our 
culture. We must ask if the 
sexual obsession of the late- 
20th century has degraded 
and trivialised our civilisa- 
tion. as CS Lewis believed it 
would. Has the time now 
come for the churches to take 
seriously the loss over recent 
decades of foe sexual disci- 
pline which characterised not 
merely Jane Austen's age, but 
every previous culture? 

The battle between the 
forces of sexual discipline and 
sexual liberation seem set to 
be waged not merely between 
rival TV channels, but within 
the Christian churches too. 
The General Synod feces a 
battle between the conserva- 
tive evangelicals and the gay 
and lesbian Christian move- 
ment which could be pro- 
foundly destructive. In high- 
lighting this tension, the 
Methodist Church may have 
done something more impor- 
tant than it realises. 

It must now not merely 
walk away from an embar- 
rassing investment Method- 
ists should dust down their 
copies of CS Lewis and help 
us all understand just how 
deep our loss has been. 

William Oddie. a former 
Anglican chaplain In Oxford, is 
now a Roman Catholic writer 
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The Y0C is the largest wildlife club for young people in 
the world and costs justO for a whole year's member- 
ship. The many benefits to be enjoyed include: 

• Welcome pack with a FREE Go Greea baseball cap. 

• 6 issues of Bird Life. the TOC's tri-montHy magazine. 

• FREE access lo over 108 RSPB nature reserves. 

• Hndreds of activities, events and tottdayscperi&Hy 
organised for YDC menbns. 

So give j child you care for a really special Christmas 
gift. Simply complete and return the 
form below now. 

<HaaMna*Wdafiw«ytatoi»Chri«tBt*. 
v:w *B fomu ami b* iwcoml by l$t Docmmbift 






Wwfgif/- 

fcurjjgt £ 7 ! 


YOC members The TOC is the Junior iMmbenNp ot The 
Royal Sodety for tho Protection of BWa 


I would IHro to make a gift of YOC membership to: 

Name Date of birth 


-- Postcode 

(PIwm fat additional names on a aapAiata sheet of paper! 

On* year's membersh i p Q €7 for one child Cl OR £9 for all 
children in the family - which Indudes a YOC cap each FREE. 
Special two-year offer □ £14 for one child U OR £18 for all 
children in the family - which includes a FREE wildlife inflatable 
globe per household PLUS a YOC cap each. 

I enclose a chequePO (payable to YOCJ or debit my Access/Vtsa 

earn No. 1 FT T )l 1 I II rTTri’Tl 

for the amount off 1 | Expiry date ] T ii I 

(Plena quote the add raw af** cardPoMerH different from betowt 

Cardholder’s signature , ( \ 

My name Mr/Mrs/M* IGGQCIOI 

Aririra« r 
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Brian Lenihan 


Decent man 
of Ireland 



SIAN Lenihan, 
who has died aged 
,64, held seven dif- 
ferent cabinet 
®ts in a variety 
of Fianna Fail governments 
in Ireland over a period of 
nearly 30 years. He was three 
times foreign minister, and 
was Tanaiste (.deputy prime 
minister) in the Fianna Fail- 
Progressive Democrat coali- 
tion formed in 1389 until the 
presidential election debacle 
of December 1990. 

His extraordinarily long po- 
litical career began as far 
back as 1937, with his election 
to the Irish Senate when Ea- 
mon de Valera was still Taoi- 
seach (prime minister). Born 
in Dundalk and raised in Ath- 
lone, his father was a teacher 
who became a successful 
industrialist. 

Lenihan went to University 
College. Dublin, and trained 
for the bar at King's Inns. He 
came to public prominence in 
the sixties as a reformist min- 
ister for justice, who abol- 
ished most of the absurdities 
in the notorious Irish censor- 
ship laws. Previously, the 
works of almost all the major 
contemporary Irish writers, 
and many world-famous 
English-language writers, had 
been banned on grounds of 
alleged indecency. 

During that period and sub- 
sequently, Lenihan. however, 
was better known to the pub- 
lic as one of the “men in the 
mohair suits", who modern- 
ised Fianna Fail and the 
country following the de Va- 
lera era. Other leading mem- 
bers of this group were 
Charles Haughey, later Taoi- 


seach, and Donogh O’Malley, 
who died early without fulfill- 
ing his promise. 

The image clung to Lenihan 
throughout his life, to a great 
extent unfairly. Unlike the 
party hangers-on of the time, 
he had no interest in personal 
enrichment. More signifi- 
cantly. he was close to unique 
in his party in attempting, 
though sketchily, to develop a 
political philosophy both in 
tune with modem realities 
and rejecting mere pragma- 
tism. He insisted, not entirely 
plausibly, that Fianna Fall 
was not only a populist but a 
social democratic parly akin 
to British Labour and to con- 
tinental social democratic 
parties. 

To his delight, he was able 
to put his theories into prac- 
tice when he played an impor- 
tant behind-the-scenes, role 
in the negotiations which 
resulted in the formation of a 
Fianna Fail-Labour coalition 
under Albert Reynolds after 
the general election of No- 
vember 1992. 

But Lenihao's sharp politi- 
,cal and legal mind (he had 
practised as a barrister) was 
little apparent to the public. 
Nor did many of his political 
friends and opponents pause 
to consider the other qualities 
of a man who attended 
theatre first nights and w rote 
excellent book reviews for 
newspapers. They saw the su- 
preme social animal, who 
revelled in the late-night 
drink and conversation be- 
loved of the Irish chattering 
classes. They also saw, to his 
detriment a politician who 
appeared to take a light- 


hearted attitude to any portfo- 
lio he held. 

This appearance, again, was 
misleading. He was notorious 
for not reading his briefs and 
for demanding three- para- 
graph summaries from his offi- 
cials. but that is for from un- 
common. T-PniHun had thg art 

of going straight to the point in 
any negotiation, and combined 
it with using his personal 
charm to extract concessions 
from his interlocutors. During 
diffi cult European tajkg in 
Brussels, his officials often 
watched with amazement as 
he dived into a huddle of for- 
eign ministers and emerged 
with a decision beyond their 
expectations. 

A more serious criticism 
was that his loyalty, on which 
he prided himself, to all lead- 
ers of his party led him into a 
relationship with Haughey 
which appeared much closer 
than it actually was. He sup- 
ported Haughey strongly, per- 
haps too strongly, during tile 
confrontations which led to 
the formation of the break- 
away Progressive Democrats 
in 1985, and suffered for it 

Having abandoned ambi- 
tions for the premiership, he 
hoped to crown his career by 
becoming president in 1 990. 
In the course of the presiden- 
tial election campaign it 
emerged that he had given an 
interview to a research stu- 
dent, Jim Dufly, in which he 
said that he and others had 
attempted to Influence the 
outgoing president Dr PJ 
Hfllery, in the matter of the 
formation of an earlier gov- 
ernment in 1982. When Duffy 
published part of the inter- 



Takang the broad view . . . Brian Lenihan. supreme social animal and a politician with a sharp legal mind 


view tape, Lenihan ill -advis- 
edly went on television to as- 
sert that he had not, in feet, 
tried to telephone the presi- 
dent's official residence on 
the night in question — al- 
though be had said plainly In 
the Duffy interview that he 
had done so. 

Subsequent accounts of 
events, including his own 
autobiographical book. On 
The Record, seemed to bear 
out his claim that when he 
spoke to Duffy he did not fully 
know what he was saying. He 
was suffering from the effects 
of medication following a 
liver transplant operation. At 
the time, however, his state- 


ment did not carry credibility 
with the public or the media. 

At the insistence of the Pro- 
gressive Democrats, the minor- 
ity partners in the coalition. 
Haughey sought lenihan’s res- 
ignation and. on his refusal, 
dismissed him as Tanaiste. 
Lenihan went on to lose the 
presidential election to Mary 
Robinson under the transfer- 
able vote system, although he 
polled a higher number of first 
preference votes. 

How much the Duffy tapes 
incident affected the election 
result remains in dispute. 
Very likely the effects were 
offeet by a sympathy vote for 
Le nihan, and Mrs Robinson's 


position had been improving 
markedly during the cam- 
paign. He himself, however, 
blamed the Duffygate affair 
for his defeat 
Despite this shattering and 
embittering experience, and 
despite his constant health 
problems (be had been the 
oldest person, at 58, to receive 
a liver transplant) he recov- 
ered sufficiently to smooth 
the path for the formation of 
the Fianna Fall-Labour coali- 
tion and to become chairman 
of the Oireachtas (Parlia- 
ment) foreign affairs commit- 
tee. This latter position, 
though obviously not compa- 
rable with those to which he 


had previously aspired, gave 
him a status and influence 
which he relished. His public 
utterances cm foreign policy 
were of little significance, but 
in private conversation he 
loved to outline his broad, 
sceptical and well-informed 
views on the subject 
To his regret he held the 
appointment only for a very 
short period. The change of 
government following the po- 
litical crisis of November-De- 
cember last year deprived 
him of tile chairmanship. It 
also flung Labour back into 
the arms of the fine Gael 
party, an alliance which he 
had always deplored, having 


argued that Fianna Fail and 
Labour were the truly com- 
patible parties. 

Brian Lenihan deserves to 
be remembered best not for 
his swings-and-roundabouts 
political career, but for his 
bonhomie, good fellowship 
and generosity. Possibly the 
finest example of this last 
came when he declared pub- 
licly that Mary Robinson had 
made a better president than 
he could ever have been. 


James Downey 


Brian Joseph Lenihan, politi- 
cian. bom November 17, 1330; 
died November 1, 1995 


The Duke of Northumberland 


Trouble with Harry 


T HE WRITER Evelyn 
Waugh used to deplore 
the fact that his moth- 
er’s Scottish ancestor. 
Lord Cockbum, was an active 
public figure, a useful peer. “I 
would so like to have been de- 
scended from a useless peer.” 
he lamented. 

Harry Percy, ilth Duke of 
Northumberland — who has 
died of kidney failure and 
heart problems at the age of 
42 — would have fitted 
Waugh's bill nicely, except 
that he was unable to orga- 
nise his life sufficiently to 
find a wife or produce any 
descendants. 

Percy began life as a de- 
lightfully engaging, bright 
though shy young man. in 
line to inherit the historic 
Hotspur title, 90,000 acres 
round Alnwick Castle in- 
Northumberland, 150 acres of 
Syon Park in west London, 
3,000 acres in Surrey, and a 
fortune put at £150 million. 

He did inherit but his 
charm became pitiable; be 


ended as a useless peer, reclu- 
sive. without a function, 
chronically tired and bloated 
to 20 stone — so ill-organised 
that his family had to put the 
main wealth of his estates out 
of his control. An insomniac, 
heavy drinker and chain 
smoker, he used the vases, 
and sometimes the carpets, of 
Alnwick as ash trays, know- 
ing that someone would clean 
them up. 

Percy diagnosed himself; 
fashionably, as having suf- 
fered since youth from the de- 
bilitating condition ME. Yet 
he seems never to have 
sought systematic medical 
help. Earlier this year he was 
still awaiting the result of a 
blood test in the hope that it 
would identify the -problem 
which was about to over- 
whelm him. 

One of his ex-teachers said 
yesterday that his wealth 
had helped destroy what 
prospects he had of a happy 
life by sapping bis incentive 
and the will to sort himself 


out "He was fttll of insights 
which he could not use 
constructively.*' 

In his boyhood, lethargy 
caused him to miss part of his 
schooling. He had to be 
tutored at home. He was for 
less practical or worldly than 
his younger brother Ralph, 
who grew up to run Alnwick 
and now inherits the title. 
However, he is remembered 
a$ a kind, well-mannered, in- 
telligent boy. He loved dis- 
cussing family history and de- 
claiming Shakespeare's line 
from Henry IV, Part 1 , “My 
name is Harry Percy,” though 
he realised even then that he 
was no Hotspur. 

He went to Eton and Christ 
Church. Oxford, where he 
told a friend regretfully. “A 
lot of the girls wfao are run- 
ning after me want to be 
Duchess of Northumberland 
rather than the wife of Harry 
Percy." 

Difficulties with women 
were to be a theme of the rest 
of his life, although his es- 


corts included the former 
James Bond film actress Bar- 
bara Carrera, the supennodel 
Naomi Campbell and the su- 
permodel's mother. Valerie. 
While these became lasting 
friends, his relationships 
were marked by hesitance 
and unease. 

He was perhaps most at 
home in his private cinema at 
Syon Park, one of the best 
equipped in the country. He 
developed an addiction for ad- 
venture films, spiced with 
wish fulfilment He spentmil- 
lions on making and acting in 
two films. Ghost Of A Chance 
and Lost In Africa. Both: sank 
without trace. In one, the 
character he played ended up 
marrying Barbara Carrera. 

His last outing, alone and 
exhausted, was to the recent 
premiere of the film Haunted. 
In his last interview, be said: 
“The vital thing, when fete 
has struck, is not to be sad." a 
remark truer to his life than 
the motto on his family crest, 
Hope In God. 

He is survived by his 
mother, three sisters and a 
brother. 


John Exanl 


Henry Alan Walter Richard 
Percy. 11th Ouke of Northumber- 
land, bom July 1, 1953; died Oc- 
tober 31, 1985 


Troubled 
waters — 
Harry Percy, 
fishing in the 
grounds of 
Syon House — 
his fortune 
didn't help 
him, and one 
of his former 
teachers said, 
‘He was full of 
Insights he 
could not use 

constructively’ 
PHOTO SACHA ULUA 



Derek Enright 


All for Europe 


T HE DEATH of Derek 
Enright at the age of 
60 removes from the 
House of Commons a 
widely popular and happy 
political warrior. So infec- 
tious was his warmth and 
enthusiasm that he was be- 
friended even by those dia- 
metrically opposed to his 
views. 

Hemsworth's Labour MP 
since 1991, his greatest en- 
thusiasm was for a federal 
Europe, a passion hardly ex- 
ceeded even by Sir Edward 
Heath. *‘I should be delighted 
to be a subject of my good 
friend, Jacques Delors,” he 
proclaimed before Delors 
stepped down as president of 
the European Commission. 

This friendship was 
formed when Enright was 
MEP for Leeds 1979*4. He 
was ousted from that post by 
Labour's hard-left local anti- 
Europeans but was sent by 
the European Commission to 
Guinea Bissau and then 
served as the commission’s 
special adviser on Third 
World affairs until the 1991 
by-election. 

Derek Enright was im- 
posed on the traditional min- 
ers* seat of Hemsworth — a 
collection of West Yorkshire 
pit villages — by Labour’s 
NEC, under the leadership of 
Roy Hattersiey, when its ex- 
miner MP, George Buckley, 
died. This was to prevent the 
local association from select- 
ing Arthur Scargill’s candi- 
date, Ken Capstick, vice- 
chairman of the Yorkshire 
miners. 

There was no problem 
with Enright's regional roots 
or class politics. His family 
were working-class Irish 
Catholics who had migrated 
to the Pontefract area three 
generations before and 
learned their politics fight- 
ing for Catholic places on 
local school boards. 

Enright himself was born 
in Thornaby-on-Tees and 



Enright. . . songs in Latin 

attended St Joseph's, an RC 
junior and infant school for 
which “my great-grandpar- 
ents, my grandparents and 
my parents [made] sacri- 
fices.” He then went to St Mi- 
chael’s College in Leeds. His 
first secular education was 
at Wadham College, Oxford, 
where he studied classics. 

H E WAS never any- 
thing but a devout 
Catholic. “I speak 
as a Catholic.” he 
toJd the Commons . “under 
the direction of the hierar- 
chy and [the] splendid guid- 
ance of Bishop David Con- 
stance.” He taught religious 
education, as well as the 
classics, during his 20-year 
stint as a secondary school 
teacher, winding up as head 
of classics at John Fisher 
School, Purley, then deputy 
head of St Wilfrid’s. North 
Featherstone, West York- 
shire from 1967 to 1979. 

Enright’s politics were 
rooted in social Catholicism, 
and he was brought up in the 


Young Christian Movement. 
He joined the Labour Party 
in 1953 at 18. Crusading 
recently for a minimum 
wage he said he preferred to 
call it a *^ust wage", a 
phrase he learned in the 
Young Christian Workers. 
He was the best sort of pro- 
gressive teacher, always 
searching for ways to arouse 
his students’ lagging interest 
in the classics. ’"To help my 
pupils discover what the op- 
tative and subjunctive are 
all about 1 translated Bea- 
tles* songs into Latin.” 

It was when be sang to the 
Commons the Latin for We 
All Live In A Yellow Sub- 
marine (Omnibus in nave 
submerso fiavo habemus) 
that he caught the tabloids’ 
attention and attracted an 
offer to record Latin ver- 
sions of Beatles' songs. 

Less attention was paid to 
his continuing crusade for a 
federal social Europe, during 
the long nights of the Maas- 
tricht debate. He intensely 
disliked the Conservatives' 
opt-out from foe social chap- 
ter. which was about making 
“Europe a Europe of foe citi- 
zen, not just a Europe of foe 
big bankers'.” 

He feared foe Maastricht 
treaty would create an “uu- 
elected and unaccountable” 
central European Bank. Un- 
less Maastricht were im- 
proved. we would be “left 
with a grand hypermarket 
devoid of humanity. . . Be- 
cause I am a socialist, I be- 
lieve we should still aim for 
foe goal of monetary union.” 

Enright leaves his wife 
Jane, two sons and two 
daughters, and hosts of 
friends who will mis s his 
laugh-wrinkled grey-bearded 
face and infectious chuckles. 


Andrew Roth 


Derek Anthony Enright, politi- 
cian. bom August 2. 1935; died 
October 31 , 1895 


Birthdays 


Lord Ashburton, former 
chairman. British Petroleum. 
67: John Barry, bandleader 
and composer, 62; Lady Bath- 
urst, former diplomat, 75; Sir 
David Calcutt QC, press arbi- 
ter, master. Magdalene Col- 
lege, Cambridge, 65; Keith 
Emerson, rock musician, 51; 
Fred Fairbra&s, pop singer, 
39; The Rt Rev Philip Good, 
rich. Bishop of Worcester, 
chairman, the Children's Soci- 
ety. 66; Marianne Hasle- 
grave, international women's 
campaigner, S3; Dr Ronald 
Hedley. former director. Nat- 
ural History Museum, 67; 
Paul Johnson, author and 
journalist 67; Alan Jones, 
grand prix driver, 49; David 
Lea, assistant general secre- 
tary, TUC. 58; Juliet Mills, 
actress. 54; Pauline Nevjlle- 
Jones. chairman of the Prime 
Minister’s Joint Intelligence 
Committee, 56; Sir Peter 
Newsam. former director. 
London Institute of Education, 
87; Prof Ernest Oxburgh, 
rector. Imperial College, Lon- 
don, 61; Prof Norman Pye, 
geographer, 82; Ken 
Rose wall, tennis player, 61; 
Lord Sainsbury of Preston 
Candover, former chairman, 
J Sainsbury pic, 68; Bruce 
Welch, rock guitarist 54. 


Death Notices 

CHMfi’fON. On October 30 at his homa hi 
TO Muttr. AIM me (Mr loved hutmd 
ol WlnHiwj and a beloved fatter and arend- 
Mher. mated sway paacetutty aged 75 
yte£*- Jte Amoral service wlH fate place 
at the Parish Churcti of St Lawrence Tow- 
ceattr on Monday November B el 1.46 to»- 
lowed by cremation. Ho Bowsta by request 
donations It desired tor Qxfcsm irey be sent 
»Jphr JWWta Ftnarel Wractars 188/ 190 
fffglng 1 a Earn Towceexer Northerns NN12 
® B. tat 01327 309366. 
jjWP t Gwyneth U. (tee Jamas). Al.Sc. 

dad In CopateaQwi 

TROaXER. IMS. On Stanley October 2Mi 
as homa. In Frsnco. after a haw fflnwe. 
beloved dauphia r ot Charles Gordian and 
FhMjPrtdaaraat slater to Gordtan. Fwmral 
« 3.00 0m SUunfey 4th November at the. 
Ceryana. Haute Sonata. Francs. Bomecs 
«*" 66 “M 1 " 0 Funabres Cftafaw- 

ajanna a: 11 Rue L Hotel Oat*. Ttenon Las 
Baba, Haute Savoie, Franca. 

WYATT, Sophia inba EdeUnanDoumaHat 
and occasional contributor to The GuanJ- 
•» October 28 In Santa 
Monica. Will be maned by her longtime 
co m panion. AHoan Simpson, sons PWBp, 

announcwnert w,phon " 


Jackdaw 



Casual country 

TO THE late, overestimated 
good old Jack Priestley, rid- 
ing high on the crest of a fash- 
ionable New York wave— 
booooo! Mr Mamet’s produc- 
tion of Dangerous Corners 
reveals absolutely nothing 
. . . This is the first theatre 
production I’ve seen any- 
where in the world that 
amounts to a fashion show 
for Ralph Lauren. The billing 
in the programme tells us al- 
most everything; "Wardrobe 
— Ralph Lauren’s Women’s 
Collection and Polo by Ralph 
Lauren’s Menswear". 

Perhaps it was this solemn 
warning in the theatre foyer 
that put me in a bad mood; 


“There will be gunshots and 
smoking In this perfor- 
mance." Has it come to this? 
smoking 1 . On stage! Be 
warned: it’s bad for your 
health, like gunshots on stage, 
like had plays on stage. Smok- 
ing and gun shots— tradi- 
tional emblems of foe arche- 
typal old-fashioned, English 
drawjng-room mystery. And 
Ralph Lauren? Emblem of an 
American pseitro-afez of 
upper-class Englishness — or 
the pricy, perfect-faux image 
ofupper-middle-Iower-upper- 
m iddle-middle-class England 
. . .Whatever we may think of 
this dated trifle of a play about 
keeping up appearances it 
must be roofed in England. 
Not in Ralph Lauren, but in 
authentic class codes and ac- 
cents and uniquely English 
disguises ... Mr Mamet gets 
that mysterious people, the 
English, utterly wrong. The 
English are never who or what 
they seem to be, and J B 
Priestley knew that as well as 
anyone. They are a nation of 
actors in disguise. They are 
innately understated, 
reserved and insular. The 
rules and riddles of the class 
system are their contentment; 


irony —un-American irony 
— their greatest defence and 
smokescreen. The ironist de- 
flects and disguises what he 
really feels, tike an actor’s 
mask. Reticence, which also 
hides the truth, and keeping 
up appearances are at the core 
of England’s rational identity, 
and Dangerous Corner . . . 

And as everyone in the world 
knows, except for Mr Mamet 
and Ralph Lauren, you can al- 
ways tell an English gentle- 
man by his shoes. They are 
never new; they are never pol- 
ished; they are sometimes 
handed down from generation 
to generation, like suits of ar- 
mour, hunting boots, member- 
ship to Lord’s Cricket 
Ground, or family heirlooms. 
This is why the English gen- 
tleman often lias a pained ex- 
pression on his face that’s 
mistaken for snobbery. It's 


don’tfit. . .The English gen- 
tleman would never be caught 
dead in fashion; he is effort- 
lessly beyond it He would 
sooner abandon his old school 
tie than wear anything new. 
New is nouveau, and new 
shoes are the unforgivable 
blunder in this unholy alli- 


ance of J B Priestley, David 
Mamet and Ralph Lauren. 
John Heitpern dissects the art 
qf being British in his theatre 
reuietofor the New York 
Observer. 

Boomtown 

• Titan Missile Museum. 
The world’s only public 
underground missile 
complex. 

• Los Alamos County His- 
torical Museum. Items from 
the Manhattan Project. 

• Bradbury Science Mu- ’ 
seum. History of the Manhat- 
tan Project. 

• National Atomic Museum, 
The complete history of US 
nuclear developments. 

• US Air Force Museum, 
The Nagasaki airplane plus 
many nuclear missiles. 

• Oak Ridge Graphite Reac- 
tor. First to make plutonium. 

• American Museum of 
Science & Energy, bomb 
casings on display. 

• Savannah River Site, See 
where plutonlum-239 and tri- 
tium were made. . 

• Experimental Breeder 
Reactor — L, engines for 
atomic powered airplanes. 


National Air and Space 
Museum. Enola Gay. the Hi- 
roshima airplane. 

From the Bureau of Atomic 
Tourism's guide to places of 
atomic interest for you and 
your family to visit. On the In- 
ternet at http:/ J ivww. ozxiel/ 

chrisp/atomic/html 

No peace 

Dear Delilah, 

I am tiie Secretary General of 
an organisation set up after 
World War H to ensure that 
never again would the insan- 
ity and wickedness that flour- 
ished at that time be allowed 
to happen again. I am begin- 
ning to worry whether I am u 
suitable person for the job. 
Although 1 want to offer lead- 
ership and vision 1 find that I 
get terrible panic attacks at 
crucial moments and I dither 
around in an agony of indeci- 
sion. Sometimes 1 even make 
empty threats that I have no 
intention of carrying out, and 
because this has happened 
several tiroes no one has any 
respect for me or my organi- 
sation and we are becoming a 
laughing stock. Although I 
hate to admit it many out- 


rageous and wicked crimes 
have been perpetrated 
against people who looked to 
me for protection, while I and 
my colleagues stood by and 
watched ithappen. What I 
want to know is is it too fete 
for me to salvage tie situa- 
tion? Should I resign now and 
make way for someone with 
more vision and clarify, or 
should I hang on in the hope 
that something will turn up? 
BBG. New York. 






Fry up . . . BAD 


From Lady Diana Naked’s 
problem page in BAD— 
Breakfast All Day. Lady Diana 

offers an exclusive service ac- 
cessing the problem solving 
capabilities of her dog, Deli- 
lah. Thanks to Lesley Browne. 

Sixtysomething 

OLD IS not a thing. We’rethe 
same people, going through a 
different stage. And I just 
want to say to you. In the real- 
ism department, that 50 was 
much harder than GO. 

Fifty was the end of this 
long familiar plateau that you 
entered at 13 — you know, the 
country of the female stereo- 
type. And when 1 got to 50. 
which is the edge of this terri- 
tory— indeed, the edge used 
to be 35. 40, we've pushed it to 
50 — then it was like ailing qg 
a cliff. There was no map. Now 

it's true that I had been fight- 
tog with the map. Butyou’re 
enmeshed with it either way, 
whether you’re obeying it or 
fighting with it It was very 
difficult So I'm not saying It’s 
all cheerful. Ha just saying 
that even though you realise 

the only country described to 

women is this l3-to-50 year-old 


country, there is another 
country after 50. It’s so excit- 
ing and so interesting. 

Remember when you were 
nine orlOor 11. and maybe 
you were this tree-climbing, 
shit-free little girl who said, 
“It's notfeir," and then, at 12 
or 13, you suddenly turned 
into a female impersonator 
who said, “How clever of you 
to know what time it is!” and 
all that stuff? Well, what hap- 
pens is that when you get to be 
60, and the role is over, you go 
back to that dear-eyed, shit- 
free, I-know-what-I-want, I- 
know-what-I-think. 9- or 10- 
year-oidgirL Only now — you 
have your own apartment 
Sixty-one-year-old Gloria 
Steinan, founder of Ms maga- 
zine, and author qf the best- 
selling Revolution From 
Within: A Book qf Self-Esteem, 
Interviewed in Mather Jones. 

Jackdaw wantsyour jewels. & 
maUjackdaw^gimrdian- 
com/l ;fax 01 71- 713 4386; Jack- 
daw, The Guardian, 119 
Farringdon Road, London 
EC1R3JSR. 
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Trade gap signals 
end to recovery 

Manufacturing 
faces job losses 


Sarah Ryle amt 
Larry Elliott 


C hancellor Ken- 
neth Clarke was pro- 
vided with a double 
dose of evidence that 
the economy is weakening 
yesterday when a snapshot of 
manufacturing predicted job 
losses and the latest trade fig- 
ures suggested the export-led 
recovery has come to an end. 

On the day that he met the 
Governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land. Eddie George, for the 
monthly discussion of inter- 
est rates, the Purchasing 
Managers Index showed that 
the flatness of demand would 
cause the first drop in em- 
ployment in two years. 

Weaker manufacturing has 
affected Britain's current ac- 
count with government offi- 
cials saying that the trend 
suggests that the trade deficit 
with the rest of the world is at 
its biggest for two and a half 
years. 

City analysts said the data 
would strengthen the Chan- 
cellor's case for leaving inter- 
est rates unchanged at 6.75 
per cent, but would add to 
pressure for a boost to the 
economy in the Budget. They 


added that the monthly sur- 
vey by the Chartered Institute 
of Purchasing sod Supply 
pointed to an easing of price 
pressures -and supply bottle- 
necks. which in ■ turn im- 
proved prospects for lower in- 
flation without the need for 
interest rate rises. 

Goldman Sachs economist 
David Walton said that the 
survey strengthened his con- 
fidence that underlying retail 
price inflation would peak by 
the middle of next year and 
that the Government could 
hit its sub-2.5 per cent target 
by mid-1997. 

The monthly Purchasing 
Managers' Index, which mea- 
sures output new orders, de- 
livery times, stocks and em- 
ployment registered 50.5 in 
October, compared with 50.4 
in September. The figures 
were much lower than the 
mid -1994 peak of 61.6. 

With demand no longer out- 
stripping supply, prices had 
steadied and in some cases 
begun to fall, said the C1PS. 
But the fact that many firms 
were running down stocks 
rather than Increasing pro- 
duction led to the first job 
losses since September 1993. 

Further evidence of weak- 
ness in British economy came 


with the trade figures for 
August which showed that 
imports outweighed exports 
by £1*265 million compared to 
£1,145 million in July. 

According to the Central 
Statistical Office, the August 
deficit with the rest of the 
world was the biggest since 
December 1994. The deteriora- 
tion was due mainly to the 
widening of the trade gap 
with non-EU countries, 
£990 million from July’s 
£859 million. 

The deficit bn trade with 
the EU was £275 million, vir- 
tually unchanged. The CSO 
said; “The latest estimate of 
trends suggests that the 
whole world visible deficit Is 
widening, with imports rising 
slightly tester than exports.” 

In the three months to 
August, the visible deficit in- 
creased to £3,801 million from 
£2,805 million in March-May. 

Provisional figures for non- 
EU trade in September 
showed a slight improvement, 
from £990 million to 
£896 million. 

UK economist Simon Bris- 
coe warned: “The July deficit 
has been revised to £U45 mil- 
lion from £1,056 million- The 
revision is as large as the de- 
terioration between July and 
August and the extent of the 
overshoot is beyond expecta- 
tions, so beware of revisions.” 

There was a small boost for 
UK high street traders as lat- 
est official figures showed a 
September increase of 
£100 million on credit card 
spending 


Pressure on 
Chancellor 
to give lift 
to housing 


Margaret Hughes . 
Personal Finance Editor 


A S BUDGET day ap- 
proaches there is renewed 
pressure on the Chancellor to 
rescue the housing market, 
with latest house prices fig- 
ures from both the Halifax 
and Nationwide building soci- 
eties confirming the weak 
level of activity. 

The Nationwide Index 
shows a fall of 0.3 per ‘cent in 
house prices during October, 
leaving its index 3.9 per cent 
lower than it was a year ago 
when house prices were at 
their 1994 peak. The Halifax 
index, which is based on a 
broader sample, shows a 
small rise. But at 0.1 per cent 
tliis is a downturn on the rise 
of 0.4 per cent recorded by the 
Halifax for September, and 
pushes its index 1.8 per cent 
lower than it was a year ago. 

Prices paid by first time 
buyers fell by 1 per cent, 
reversing the 0.9 per cent up- 
turn seen in September and 
taking the average price paid 
by first time buyers down to 
£44.790. New house prices fell 
by l .1 per cent, following rises 
in each of the previous three 
months, taking the average 
price of a new home to 
£67.617. , u 

Both societies agree that 
the market remains weak and 
that activity is “extremely 
low”, predict that the level of 
transactions is likely to be 10 
per cent down over the year, 
and urge the Government to 
take action in the Budget to 
restore confidence. 


Clarke served 
a short measure 


Lisa Buckingham 


71 


HE Government’s cut 
from' Scotch whisky 
sales is set to fell by 
some £100 million in this fi- 
nancial year after Kenneth 
Clarke's emergency mini- 
budget last autumn, the 
Scotch Whisky Association 
claims. 

According to the Customs 
and Excise Spirits Bulletin 
published yesterday. Gov- 
ernment revenue from 
whisky sales fell by 
£54 million between April 
and September against the 
same period last year. 

This is at odds with the 
forecast of a £25 million in- 
crease this year from the 
additional 4 per cent duty 
imposed tn tbe Chancellor's 
mini-budget. 

The Scotch Whisky 
Association said it will be 
using the latest statistics to 
argue that the tax take has 
“reached the point of di- 
minishing returns”. The 
association predicts that 
the decrease in excise duty 
could amount to more than 
£100 million in this finan- 
cial year. 

Although spirits produc- 
ers — Britain boasts three 
of tbe four largest drinks 
groups in the world and 
numbers whisky as its fifth 
largest export industry — 
have put their case to the 
Government before, this Is 
the first time that the com- 
panies have managed to 
show an historic trend. 

Spirits manufacturers 


claim their produce is 
taxed at almost doable the 
rate of wine and beer mea- 
sured by alcohol content. 

Under pressure from 
cross-border shopping, 

Britain’s drinks companies 
had hoped to escape last 
year’s Budget with no in- 
crease in duty. But after 
backbench pressure over 
the planned introduction of cpf f i fPWnrif 
VAT on domestic fixel bills, " l m r\ 

Mr Clarke Introdnced a inHllCltrV 
mini-budget which sought mviuouy 
to recoup much of the loss anrl thp 
in forecast income from the a u lc 
drinks sector. 

Pressure on traditional 
beer brands is behind the 
drive by Whitbread to build 
up its pub and restaurant 
brands and to increase its 
portfolio of up-market 
beers which are less vul- 
nerable to cheap imports. 

The company, which yes- 
terday announced an 
8.8 per cent rise in profits 
to £155.7 million at the 
halfway stage, said it would 
be spending about £300 mil- 
lion on its pub and retail 
outlets next year and was 
looking to “cherry pick 
up-market beer brands. 

Whitbread, which 
recently acquired the Mar- 
riot hotels chain and the 
David Lloyd Leisure busi- 
ness, gave little indication 
of whether it remained in- 
terested in acquiring or 
working with the troubled 
Allied-Domecq brewery 
venture, Carisberg-Tetley. 

Whitbread denied any 
plans to dispose of its own 
beer business. 



Notebook 


Mel Barker checks stock at Standard’s Huddersfield factory 
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Cheap imports 


politicians 
on a short fuse 

M EL Barker remembers 
the fifth of November all 
year round. He is managing 
director of Standard Fire- 
works, which, with a near 70 
per cent market share, is Brit- 
ain's biggest firework manu- 
facturer, writes Ian King. 

Standard, which has three 
factories and 40 warehouses 
across the country, is coming 
to the end of its busiest time 


of year and, according to Mr 
Barker, 1995 looks like being 
a bumper year. 

The company, which em- 
ploys 440 people all .year 
round, takes on another 80 for 
the peak six weeks before No- 
vember 5, during which it 
sells 99 per cent of its annual 
output and in which it ships 
out 400.000 cartons of fire- 
works. 

Fireworks are big business. 
Standard made pro-tax profits 
of £3 million on sales of £17 
million last year, and sold 74 
million fireworks in all, in- 
cluding 26 million sparklers, 20 
million boxes of assortments, 
and seven million rockets. 

However, the run-up to 
Bonfire Night this year has 
been tense. Increasing im- 
ports of cheap Chinese fire- 
works are entering the coun- 


‘Moles’ roam 
trading floors 


Oxford United beats pensioners by two 
to one in attracting Kevin’s attention 


Maxwell trial 


Dan Atkinson 


K evin Maxwell spent 
more time watching 
Oxford United than he did 
supervising pension funds, an 
Old Bailey court was told 
yesterday. 

"Do you regard that as dig- 
grnceflil?" he was asked by 
Alan Suckling QC, 
prosecuting. 

"Do J wish that I could turn 
the clock back . . .? Of 
i-oursw." Mr Maxwell replied. 

He had delegated the details 
of administering pension 
fluids to specialist staff and 
had relied on outside accoun- 
tants to check that all was in 
conformity with regulations. 

Defending his complicity in 
a share support operation 
launched by his father Robert 
to holster the stock of Max- 
well Communication Corpo- 
ral ton, Mr Maxwell said: “1 
take very seriously this pro- 
cess of giving evidence and 
I'm not lying to you." 

Kevin Maxwell denies two 
charges of conspiracy to de- 
fraud pension funds. His 
brother Ian and former finan- 


cial adviser Larry Trachten- 
berg deny one charge of con- 
spiracy to defraud pension 
funds. 

Cross-examined by Mr 
Suckling, Mr Maxwell was 
asked If “acting honestly” 
was essential running a pen- 
sion fend. Mr Maxwell said it 
was a “standard objective and 
a standard condition of being 
in business”. 

Asked if he had never both- 
ered to check the rales of 
Imro, the fond- management 
supervisor, Mr Maxwell said: 
“I'm afirald that is the case”. 
He bad relied on his pensions 
chief, Trevor Cook. 

Mr Maxwell agreed that, on 
average, he had spent half an 
hour a week on pension fend 
matters. 

"That was less than you 
were spending watching 
Oxford United, wasn’t it?“ 
asked Mr Suckling. “Yes it 
was.” Mr Maxwell replied. 

In 1991, Mr Maxwell took 
advice from a solicitor, Phil- 
lip Morgenstem, on the legal- 
ity of the MCC share support. 
He said he wanted guidance 
on the legal need, or other- 
wise. to disclose publicly the 
share support. 

Mr Suckling asked if Mr 
Maxwell hod sought advice 


on the legality of the opera- 
tion itself, which involved 
moving MCC money offshore 
and then routing it back into 
share purchases. "The 
answer is you wouldn't dare 
. . suggested the 
prosecutor. 

Mr Maxwell said he had 
been concerned about disclo- 
sure; as for tbe rest of the op- 
eration, Robert Maxwell had 
said he genuinely believed 
that be had the legal right to 
use MCC money in this way 
provided it was for the benefit 
of the company. 

In early 1991, MCC had lent 
nearly £300 million to the pri- 
vate Robert Maxwell Group. 
Mr Maxwell said this had not 
been particularly unusual; 
historically “there had been 
very, very substantial move- 
ments" in cash between dif- 
ferent parte of the empire. 

That millions had been 
spent on MCC shares was not 
at the time, a cause of great 
concern, said Mr MaxwelL 
His fefher had not expected 
MCC to crash, as it did alter 
his death; he had expected 
bears” who had been selling 
the stock to be driven from 
the market and for the share 
price to strengthen. 

The case continues today. 


Bank chiefs fearful 
of a re-run of the 
Barings collapse 
plant undercover 
spies amongst 
the SE dealers 


Dan Atkinson and 
Patrick Donovan 




NDERCOVER spies are 
being planted on trad- 
ing floors by bank 
chiefs fearful of a re-run of 
the £800 million Barings col- 
lapse, the Guardian has 
learned. 

The “moles’* pose as deal- 
ers. but their real job is to 
watch for signs of Nick Lee- 
son-type reckless financial 
gambling. 

US banks — many of whom 
have dealing operations in 
London — are leading the 
way in the covert surveil- 
lance of financial traders, 
news of which emerged from 
experts involved in a bank- 
ing-fraud seminar in London 
this week. 

Skilled traders are taken to 
one side by top executives in 
banking and investment 
houses and asked to go under- 
cover to conduct what is offi- 
cially known as an “opera- 
tional audit review”. 

The moles carry out just 
enough trading to avoid sus- 
picion, but their real job is to 
watch their colleagues for any 


signs that would indicate that 
the house's capital is being 
put at serious risk through, 
for instance, unauthorised 
trading or disregard for deal- 
ing limits. 

It is thought they mix with 
other dealers off-duty and are 
constantly alert for anything 
that would suggest “rogue 
trading” of any kind. 

Such on-the-spot surveil- 
lance is backed up by new 
computer equipment that can 
“shadow” trading-floor activ- 
ity and calculate the risk posi- 
tion of the institution con- 
cerned. 

This surge in monitoring 
activity mirrors the anxieties 
of big banks about the huge 
risks inherent in financial 
speculation in general and 
the so-called “derivatives’’ 
market in particular. The tear 
among many is that the Bar- 
ings collapse may not be the 
last 

“I don’t think we’ve seen 
the end of it,” said one of 
those involved in the semi- 
nar. 

In this climate, salesmen 
for specialist companies able 
to claim that their computer 
equipment can help to avert 
risk are pushing at an open 
door. 

With traders dealing to 
hundreds of millions of 
pounds, senior bankers are 
only too aware that they 
themselves lack knowledge 
of derivatives and are ready 
customers for complex sys- 
tems whose suppliers claim 
(they) can sound the alarm if 
a risk position becomes dan- 
gerous. 


try, while there is also con- 
cern at the rising number of 
injuries from fireworks. 

According to Corporate Af- 
fairs Minister Jonathan 
Evans, and tbe industry itself 
the fault lies with Brussels. 

“Until two years ago tbe 
rules were very tough on fire- 
work imports," said Mr 
Barker. “But the rules were 
seen by Europe as a barrier to 
trade, and so the Government 
had to drop them.” 

labour's Consumer Affairs 
spokesman, Nigel Griffiths, 
says the Government should 
not have bowed to Europe's 
demands. 

The concern they share is 
well placed. Last year, the 
number of injuries caused by 
fireworks jumped by 50 per 
cent, with a 25-year high of 
two deaths and 1,574 injuries. 


Namesruling 
triggers Lloyd’s 
misconduct 
investigation 

L LOYD’S of London last 
night announced an inves- 
tigation into possible miscon- 
duct after a landmark victory 
for investors in the insurance 
market in the High Court 
It said Mr Justice Cres- 
weU's findings on Tuesday, 
Is the case brought by almost 
2,000 Names against a number 
of professionals working in 
tbe market, raised a "prima 
facie” . case that there may 
have been misconduct This 
could lead to disciplinary 
action against a number of! 
individuals. 

"Lloyd's investigations 
committee has derided that it 
is appropriate to announce 
that the matters raised by Mr 
Justice Creswell’s judgment 
are being investigated,” 
added Lloyd's in a statement 
“These investigations will 
follow Lloyd’s established 
procedures and, consistent 
with natural justice, no fur- 
ther announcement will be 
made until the investigation 
has been completed and disci- 
plinary action (if any) 
concluded.'' 

The statement said the 500- 
page judgment also raised 
questions of the fitness of 
companies and the suitability 
of individuals to trade in the 
Lloyd's market and also tbe 
position of the auditors. 

Major Ronald Ferguson, 
Adam Faith and Attorney 
General Sir Nicholas LyeU 
were among the Names who 
succeeded in the High Court 
against tbe Merrett Syndicate 
418, 80 agents and accoun- 
tancy firm Ernst & Wbinney, 
which acted as auditors. 


Deal is orange 
light for BAe 



Edited by 
Alex Brummer 


T HE new financing deal 
for the Orange mobile 
telephone network is an- 
other significant milestone in 
the reorganisation of British 
Aerospace. With £1.2 billion 
of new credit facilities in 
place. Orange — which is put- 
ting on new customers at 
breakneck pace — can move 
purposefully towards a flota- 
tion worth £3-5 billion early 
next year. BAe, having man- 
aged to hang onto a 32 per 
cent stake, is now unencum- 
bered by shareholder loans to 
Orange and can expect to net 
at least £1 billion in cash from 
a public offering. 

The Orange move is ana of 
a number which BAe has 
taken to clean up its act since 
tbe disastrous rights issue 
and departure of Professor 
Sir Roland Smith in 1891. 
Among tbe more significant 
moves has been gaining a 
grip on the complex leasing 
arrangements for commercial 
aircraft, disposing of the 
property portfolio to Asda 
and, perhaps most si gnificant 
of all, the sale of Rover. Brit- 
ain's last car-maker may have 
been profitable for Honda, but 
it never was for BAe. 

With these critical matters 
out of the way, BAe’s next 
task will be to crystallise the 
value of its civil aviation 
business. At the core of this 
strategy will be fee task of 
convincing Britain’s Euro- 
pean partners that It is time 
that Aerobus Industrie was 
reorganised as a stand-alone 
Pic, perhaps based in fee 
Netherlands, for tax reasons. 
It would be set up in a com- 
mercial way with fee ability 
to go head-to-head with 
Boeing and other US plane- 
makers in all markets — par- 
ticularly the Far East 
The French moves towards 
privatisation of Aerospatiale, 
which are being speeded up 
by the Chirac administration, 
should help. This is under- 
stood to have been a down- 
the-agenda item during this 
week’s Anglo-French summit 
at Chequers. 

It is too early to estimate 
what BAe’s stake In a 
revamped Airbus company 
would be — particularly as 
DASA, the German aerospace 
company, has still to come to 
grips with its balance sheet 
problems. Nevertheless, a 
convincing argument can be 
made feat even at its current 
stock market high, the intrin- 
sic value of BAe is still not 
recognised in fee City. 


Russian flight 

T WO bleak statistics 
emerge from fee transi- 
tion report from tbe 
European Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development 
on the progress being made 
by the former communist 
countries of central and east- 
ern Europe towards the devel- 


opment of market economies. 

First foreign direct invest- 
ment into eastern Europe, Es- 
tonia. Latvia. Lithuania and 
the Commonwealth of Inde- 
pendent States, which have a 
total population of 400 mil- 
lion, was very little different 
from that directed towards 
Malaysia which has a popula- 
tion of 19 million. 

Second; capital flight from 
Russia between 1991 and 1994 
is estimated to have totalled 
$43 billion (£27.5 billion) — of 
which some 42 per cent is 
thought to have been squir- 
relled away illegally. 

Not surprisingly the EBRD 
is keen to see more money — 
“quality investment and lots 
of if as fee bank puts it — 
flowing into the area. The Ma- 
laysia comparison is one way 
of guesstimating how much 
will be required. The 
DM200 billion (£91 billion) a 
year west Germany has 
poured into the eastern part 
of fee country is another. 

All is not gloom and doom, 
however. The EBRD reckons 
the days of slumping output 
and soaring inflation might 
be over. If that is the case, 
investors, tom between fash- 
ionable Asian tigers and less 
fashionable eastern Europe 
economies, might be able to 
spot prospects for growth 
among the latter. For much of 
central and eastern Europe, 
their resources may prove 
sufficient to keep fee transi- 
tion process on trade. 

Perhaps more significantly, 
it Is dear that — given fee 
extent of capital flight — Rus- 
sia has the wherewithal to 
pay its own way. What it 
needs to do now is to per- 
suade its citizens and enter- 
prises to keep their savings at 
home. 


Dollar default 

I F THERE is any real ner- 
vousness on the global fi- 
nancial markets about fee 
possibility of US debt default 
on November 15, it is being 
hidden remarkably well. Wall 
Street clearly remains con- 
vinced that when push comes 
to shove there will be no de- 
fault and feat fee US Trea- 
sury Secretary Robert Rubin 
will come to a deal wife Con- 
gressional leaders. 

Mr Rubin is being assisted 
by geo-political events, such 
as President Yeltsin’s illness 
and fee Quebec referendum, 
which combined wife domes- 
tic economic numbers show- 
ing a slight easing in the pace 
of recovery to produce a 
strong bond rally and a 
recovery in the US dollar. At 
one stage yesterday the dollar 
was trading above Japanese 
Yen 103 and at L4173 marks, 
an Improvement achieved 
without the benefit of central 
bank intervention. 


Negative equity 

T HE esteemed National 
Engineering Laboratory 
has been sold to Assess- 
ment Services for “a negative 
£L95 million", according to 
Ian Taylor, the science and 
technology minister. A curi- 
ous expression conjured up, 
no doubt, to cover fee shame 
in having to pay someone a 
great wad of public money to 
walk off wife part of the fern- 
fly silver. 


That’s when good friends 
become good neighbours 


I N THESE post-Nolan, 
sleaze-free times, it is out- 
rageous to suggest that dona- 
tions to the Tory party can 
buy favours from the men 
and women in the corridors 
of power — but ft might Just 
get you an adjoining office. 

Yesterday, the Treasury 
announced the (very) short 
list affirms bidding for a £200 
million contract to modern- 
ise the Treasury’s building in 
Whitehall as part of the Pri- 
vate' Finance Initiative (PFI). 
And each consortium, coinci- 
dentally, is led by a top sup- 
porter of fee Conservative 
Party or related pressure 
groups. 

Whichever bid makes it 
over the final hurdle will be 
able to develop and let out 
fee part of the Grade H-listed 
building which remains un- 
occupied by mandarins, at 
premimum rents, in ex- 
change for an across-the- 
board upgrade of the build- 


ing. Of course, the allure of a 
HM Treasury, London SWi 
postcode may persuade fee 
developers themselves to set 
up shop next to Messrs 
Clarke and Waldegrave. 

In which case, the brass 
plates along Whitehall may 
soon include P&O, Conserva- 
tive Party donors to fee tune 
of £100,000 a year, which 
beads up the first group 
along with Hambros, as well 
as Bovls, Stanhope and 
Chesterton. 

Perhaps those many con- 
struction firms who derided 
to suspend their offerings to 
tbe party will rethink strat- 
egy. Private finance initia- 
tives can cut both ways. 

The other consortium, ap- 
propriately called the White- 
hall Consortium, has been 
brought together by Godfrey 
Bradman, a controversial 
London property developer, 
along with Haslemere 
Estates. 


TOURIST BATES — BANK SELLS 


Australia 2Xns 
Austria 15.10 

Belfllum 4425 
Canada 2.06 
Cyprus 0.095 
Dunmart EL« 
Finland 6.65 


France TAB 
Germany 2.17 
Greece 362.00 
Kong Kong 12.00 
India 53.96 
Ireland 0.955 
Israel 4.77 


Italy 2,470 
Malta 0.54 
Netherlands 2 j«35 
New Zealand 136 
Norway $-62 
Pbrlugef 229D0 
Saudi Arabia 07 


Singapore 2.19 
South Africa &S8 

Spain 157.00 
Sweden 1036 
SeHtoariand 1J4 
Turkey 7739 
USA 1.5425 


SuppHaB by HafWaet Bank (exnMtng Man rupee an/ Israeli atwkel). 
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£1.2bn borrowing covers completion of UK digital network and opens wayto flotation 

Banks peel off more for Orange 


Nicholas Bannister 
Technology Editor 


T HE owner of the Or- 
ange mobile phone 
network, Hutchison 
Telecommunications 
UK, has taken a key 
step towards a stock market 
flotation which could value 
the group at between 
£3 billion and £5 billion. 

The group yesterday an- 
nounced a £1.2 billion borrow- 
ing facility which will cover 
the cost of completing its digi- 
tal network in the UK and en- 
able it to repay some of the 
loans from its two 
shareholders. 

Hutchison Whampoa, the 
Hong Kong conglomerate, and 
British Aerospace, the de- 
fence and civil aviation 
group, have poured more 
than £600 million into Orange 
in equity and loam and are 


anxious to draw a line under 
their liabilities. 

No decision has yet been 
bittp-n to float the company, 1 
but bankers and analysts said 
that the refinancing cleared I 
the way for a stock market 
Listing. Hutchison Whampoa 
has said that telecomm unica- 1 
dons is a core interest but 
British Aerospace's long term 1 


interest is less certain. It be- 
came involved in Orange 
through its space and commu- 
nications division which no 
longer exists. 

Graham Howe, the telecom 
group’s finance director, said 
the loan facility had been 
underwritten by Chase In- 
vestment Bank and JP Mor- 
gan Securities. It would cover 


the cost of completing the net- 
work and expected operating 
losses. Analysts expect that 
the group, which lost £90 mil- 
lion last year, could break 
even in 1997, and move 
swiftly into profit thereafter. 

Mr Howe said the loan facil- 
ity, which is to be syndicated 
to leading international 
banks later this month, 


proved that the banking com- 
munity accepted that Orange 
was a credible business. 

Hu tchiso n pulled out of 
Babbit, Its first venture into 
mobile communications in 
the UK, when it failed to at- 
tract sufficient customers. 
Rabbit phones could only 
make outgoing calls and 
could only be used within 


One of Britain’s biggest start-ups set to switch on wireless phone 
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f would roll out its national 
telephone service from 
March 26 next year, writes 
AzeemAzhor. 

Hie £100 million com- 
pany, one of Britain’s larg- 
est start-ups. initially will 
target 1.8 million small 
businesses and residential 
customers in Bast Anglia 
and neighbouring areas. 


Managing director Nigel 
Playford said Cambridge- 
based ionica, which uses 
wireless technology rather 
than copper wire to carry 
phone calls, will become 
the “only national competi- 
tor [to British Telecom] of- 
fering the full range of ser- 
vices in the residential and 
small business market”. 

At present competition in 


these markets is limited to 
Mercury Communications 
and Energis, which depend 
on BT for the final connec- 
tion to a customer’s home, 
and the cable operators. 

BT currently controls 95 
per cent of the UK’s 21 mil- 
lion domestic phone lines. 

Mr Playfbrd said Ionica, 
which plans to go public at 
the end of next year, aimed 


to win 5 per cent of the resi- 
dential market within five 
years. Call and connection 
charges to be announced 
next spring would be mea- 
surably cheaper than BT. 

Scottish Telecom has 
signed a £22 million deal to 
license lonica’s wireless 
technology to Introduce a 
residential service in Scot- 
land within 18 months. 


range of a very limited, num- 
ber of base stations. 

Mr Howe said Orange, with 
a digital network, was prov- 
ing a great success, signing 
up 390,000 subscribers in 18 
months. “We are getting 
30.000 net new customers a 
month and have the lowest 
rate of churn [loss of existing 
customers] in the industry at 
17 per cent Our network cov- 
ers 83 per cent of the popula- 
tion . . . On completion in 1997 
it will cover 95 per cent" 

He said that the new facility 
provided more attractive 
terms than the shareholder 
loans, but he was not pre- 
pared to quantify the savings 
or how much of the loans 
would be repaid. 

Analysts expect the UK mo- 
bile phone market to grow 
from about five million now 
to 12 million in 2000, when Or- 
ange hopes to have 25 per 
cent. 



D AVID Sainsbury yester- 
day announced the start 
of a new battle in the 
supermarket price war. But 
he did it with the lack of con- 
viction which has begun to 
raise questions not only about 
the supermarket chain’s abil- 
ity to daw back its lost mar- 
ket position, but also about 
Mr Salisbury's ability to lead 
it in that quest. 

He had disclosed results for 
the first half of the year 
which showed a small in- 
crease in profits- and suc- 
cesses at Homebaae as well as 
in the US. But they also 
showed the J Sainsbury 
supermarket chain, still the | 
bulk of the group, falling fur- 
ther behind its rivals and las- ! 
ing sales at a faster rate than , 
had been envisaged even as ! 
recently as the annual meet- j 
ingin July. 

At that point, halfway I 
through the six-month period, 
Mr Sainsbury told sharehold- 
ers that sales volumes were 1 
per cent lower than in (he 
previous year in comparable 
stores. But the chairman pre- 
dicted that the position would 
improve in coming months as 
the company’s various mar- 
keting initiatives began to 
take effect 

In fact the position wors- 
ened, although since the end 
of September the fall In sales 
has slackened, so that in Octo- 
ber the reduction was back to 
Just 1 per cent 
This is still a disappointing 


Hard to crack 1 . . . David Sainsbury with seasonal produce at the Cromwell Road store in South Kensington. London 
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performance, given the pleth- 
ora of marketing initiatives, 
many of which have meekly 
followed Tesco’s lead. We 
have seen the launch of the 
Economy range, the Cus- 
tomer First project intended 
to deliver better service, the 
innovative Schoolbags 
scheme which gives schools 
vouchers for reused carrier 
bags, plus tiie extension of the 
Savereard bonus system. On 
top of all that Sainsbury has 
now cut prices threatening a 
new round in the price wars 
which have waged since the 
end of the supermarkets' 
golden age in 1992. 

Yet despite this unprece- 
dented activity shoppers are 
still voting with their purses. 
This is a surprise, not only to 
industry observers but also, it 
seems, to Sainsbury. More 
worryingly. the company ap- 
pears to be not only sur- 
prised, but also baffled. 

Various excuses ware of- 
fered yesterday, including the 


upheavals suffered by 63 stores 
which have been “remodelled" 
and the fact that the ccanpany 
traditionally enjoys higher 
sales per square foot than its 
rivals. Most dismally, the prob- 
lem was identified as a com- 
munication failure — the sort 
of tale spun by desperate politi- 
cians who can find no other 
excuse for disillusioned voters. 

In keeping with that view, 
marketing director Ivor Hunt 
last week became the first vic- 
tim of what some believe 
should be a dear-out of the 
company’s top management 
Mr Hunt’s alleged failures 
contrast sharply with the 
praise heaped upon Tesco’s 
Terry Leahy, but in truth the 
performance of such a busi- 
ness is not due to one man 
and there is a suspicion that 
something more fundamental 
is at fault 

That could be the Sains- 
bury culture, rooted In the 1 
rigidities of Lord John's reign 
(David Salnsbury’s predeces- 


sor as chairman) and cosseted 
by the rapid expansion and 
easy pickings of the 1980s. An- 
alysts yesterday talked about 
indecisive management, 
bureaucratic structures and 
an unwillingness to change. 

They also wondered 
whether Mr Sainsbury can 
bring about the changes nec- 
essary. He is credited with ex- 
cellent strategic vision, which 
has put the group ahead of Its 
rivals in diversifying both 
abroad and into DIY. But. 
some say, be is not really a 
retailer. And that is not help- 
ful in a business where so 
much depends on the opera- 
tional detail. 

The betting must be that Mr 
Sainsbury a s strategic nous 
will eventually combine with 
new operational blood to gen- 
erate a revival of what i 
remains an immensely pow- 
erful company. But as one an- : 
alyst commented: "It could 
get worse before it gets 
better.” 
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BNFL exports ‘at risk’ 


Chris Barrio 

E xports of £«o million 
a year will be at risk if 
the Government forces 
through a restructuring of the 
nuclear power industry with- 
out adequate regard to the 
costs of disposing of elderly 
reactors. British Nuclear 
Fuels warned yesterday. 

In his starkest warning yet 
to ministers over privatisa- 
tion, BNFL chairman John 
Guinness said overseas cus- 
tomers would lose confidence 
in the company if it were 
forced to take responsibility 
for the state's elderly Magnox 
reactors without adequate 
cosh cover. 


He told MPs on the back- 
bench trade and industry 
committee that exports ac- 
counted for one third of the 
£1.3 billion turnover at BNFL, 
the state-owned nuclear 
reprocessing company. The 
group is bidding aggressively 
for contracts in the US, where 
the market for decommission- 
ing old reactors and manag- 
ing waste is expected to reach 
*10 billion (£6.3 billion) a year 
by the end of the decade. Ex- 
ports in the last financial 
year have trebled. 

Speaking after the commit- 
tee hearing — part of the 
MPs’ inquiry into the Govern- 
ment's nuclear privatisation 
— Mr Guinness said the en- 
tire BNFL board insisted it 


would take on the Magnox 
reactors only if adequate fi- 
nancial provision came with 
them. 

Although no detailed dis- 
cussions had yet taken place. , 
one alternative would be for 
the Government to retain fixe 
liabilities for the Magnox 

reactors. 

Mr Guinness distanced 
himself from Government es- 
timates that £900 million 
could be saved in the dis- 
charge of Magnox liabilities 
by merging Magnox and 
BNFL operations. He said the 
company had not been con- 
sulted on the estimate and, al- 
though there were synergies 
to be had, he would regard the 
estimate “with caution”. 


Underside 


Dan Atkinson 


T HE Organisation for 
Economic Co-operation 
and Development sum- 
moned opinion formers and 
assorted journos to a brief- 
ing in Paris last week. At- 
tendees made for the 
sophisticated-looking cof- 
fee machine In the hall, but 
were stopped, in their 
tracks by a fierce Madame. 

This coffee, it was ex- 
plained, was fbr Important 
OBCD council members 
only and oiks bad to use the 
canteen, two floors down 
and along a corridor. The 
subject of the briefing? 

Inequalities. 
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T HE tentacles of John 
Birt’s New Order reach 
into every corner of 
the BBC, but some staff, it 
seems, have managed to 
tear themselves away from 
trauma counselling long 
enough to beat the system. 

In many departments, 
only telephones on supervi- 
sors’ desks can be used to 
make expensive calls (those 
outside London). But striv- 
ers in one of the Corpora- 
tion’s libraries have discov- 
ered an “uncapped** 
instrument in a nearby lift. 
By stopping the car be- 
tween floors, they can en- 
gage in leisurely, long-dis- 
tance, personal calls. 

W HAT do yon most 
need when you’re a 
debt-laden student? 
According to the Einsteins 
round at Barclays Bank, 
you need a scratch card. 
That’s right those pro- 
mulgators of a downward 
spiral of debt, borrowing. 


T HOSE high-earning. 

heavy-drlnklng barrow 
boys, the inter-dealer brokers, 
could soon be folklore, be- 
cause of moves by the London 
Stock Exchange to ensure its 
own financial viability. 

City institutions dealing in 
large blocks of shares love the 
anonymity provided by trad- 
ing through the brokers 
(IDBs), who act as intermedi- 
aries between market-mak- 
ers. By using an IDB, the mar- 
ket-maker need not expose 
his position in a certain stock 


and can prevent rivals from 
moving prices against him. 

This serves IDBs very well 
since they make healthy com- 
missions. Annual salaries of 
around £100,000 are common 
for a punishing 7am-5pm 
schedule, plus after hours 
“contact making". 

Commissions charged by 
the four firms which domi- 
nate the market — Tullett & 
Tokyo , Cantor Fitzgerald. 
Garban and First Equity — 
are identical So the personal 
relationship between an IDB 
and a market-maker Is often 
the key factor in determining 
who gets the trade. 

But this gravy train may be 
about to hit the buffers. The 
Stock Exchange, which has 
been told by the Office of Fatr 
Tradine that the presence of 
IDBs is anti-competitive. Is 


considering launching its 
own IDB, in direct competi- 
tion with the big four, who 
are all member firms. If it 
does, the IDBs would have to 
cut commission rates to 
compete. 

As well as feeling pressure 
from the OFT. the ex chang e is 
squirming at competition 
from Tradepoint, the screen- 
based “order-driven" shar e 
dealing exchange launched 
Six weeks ago. The exchange 
fears Tradepoint will drive 
market-makers away from its 
own “quote-driven" system. 

The exchange, already fac- 
ing increasing competition 
j from European bourses, is 
1 desperately looking for new 
j forms of revenue when it 
replaces its Talisman share 
I settlement system next year 
with Sequence VI 


and eventual penury. The 
i cards, free in this instance, 
entitle the winner to £2,500 
worth of rent money for the 
year. And the losers? They 
may as well pop into the 
newsagent and run 14) more 
debt playing the real thing. 

T HE glimpse into a 
gruesome Boro- future 
offered by Andrew 
Roberts's political thriller. 
The Aachen Memorandum, 
is set in 2045. Or is it? One 
passage contains: “Belgian 
tax assessors off Eurostar 
were chatting excitedly be- 
fore taking the Tube to Ald- 
wych.” They will have 
quite a wait: Aidwych Tube 
station closed in 1994. 

S OMEBODY high up at 1 
German chemicals | 
giant Bayer seems to 
have been over-enthusias- 
tic in his sampling of the 
company's products (its 
anti-depressants, per- 
haps?). An “urgent state- 
ment” was flashed on Tues- 
day to the outside world: 
“This morning a media 
statement was released by 
Bayer relating to the acqui- 
sition ... of Microbial De- 
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velopments”. Sad to say. 
this declaration was the 
result of a “technical 
error” and “no acquisition 
has taken place”. 

However, both compa- 
nies are “in discussion on 
ways to intensify their 
relations”. With aD due 
respect, this hardly seems 
the best way to start. 

O NE airline that may 
be due tor a dawn 
raid from the Taste 
Police is British Midland. 
Not that there’s anything 
necessarily wrong with the 
slogan “It’s your passport 
out of here” but the super- 
imposition of a strip of 
photo-booth snaps of what 
looks like a Chinese busi- 
nessman may be thought 
insensitive given the pass- 
portless condition of the 

Hong Kong millions. 

hi a different version of 
the same advert, a black 
man is substituted. British 
Midland wasn’t to know 
that the asylum “white 
list” controversy was 
about to break, bat per- 
haps the lesson to be drawn 
is that references to pass- 
ports are best avoided. 

E ND SLEIGH, the insur- 
ance group, is making 
certain its name will 
remain firmly linked to 
our national game even if 
it loses the sponsorship of 
the football league in mid- 
1996. Not only Is the group 
offering tailor-made motor 
cover to professional foot- 
ballers but its own football 
club is at the top of the 
non-professional Hellenic 
Premier League, just three 
leagues away from the btg 
time. Should the group 
keep the sponsorship. 
Endsleigh FC may one day 
play in the Endsleigh 
League. 
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News in brief 


Mirror man 
makes £545k 

THE Mirror Group's finance director, John Allwood, has 
clocked up a £545,000 profit on the sate of share options, ft 
emerged yesterday. Mr Allwood excercised 525,000 share op- 
tions which had been granted at a price of 6lpftve years ago. He 
sold 519.000 shares for 16Sp. netting a profit of SSSS.TKUn 
addition he transferred 6.000 of the shares to his wife who also 
sold them at lGapeach, for a profit of £6.240. 

MGN said that Mr All wood retains his existing hoidiagof 
20,000 shares in the company and has another 458.000 options 
which are showing 0 paper profit of £476.320 at current market 
prices. — Lisa Buckingham 
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Rugby League 


Broncos shy at the 
conquest of the Stoop 


Ian Malin sees the 1 3-man game make an 
entrance at the home of the 1 5-man Quins 


B arnet, Hendon, 
Brentford and 
Charlton. The Lon- 
don Broncos' Jour- 
ney through the capital’s 
suburbs stopped at their 
most unlikely new home 
last night: Twicke nham. 

Adrian Stoop may be 
turning in his grave but 
these are turbulent 
for both codes. Thus, at the 
Harlequins ground named 
after an old England three- 
quarter. the Broncos faced 
St Helens in the first of 
three “home" games sched- 
uled there this month. 

Turbulent times indeed. 
Before this first open sea- 
son in rugby union, that 
mysterious sheepskin- 
coated figure on the touch- 
line would have been a 
rugby league scout from 1 
the north. Last night he 
could have been a union 
recruiting officer casting 
an eye over Bobby Gould- 
ingor Chris Joynt. 


For the nomadic Broncos 
this was their fourth 
successive game at a new 
borne. Now packed with 
Australians, they are a 
match for any side bar 
Wigan in the Stones Cente- 
nary Championship. Going 
Into this match the high- 
light of their season was a 
26-12 win over Leeds at 
Brentford’s Griffin park in 
September, watched by 
4,000 — many of whom had 
free tickets. 

Last night some 2,000 
hardy souls, many from 
Lancashire, had left their 
fire sides to travel to a 
draughty Stoop. The 
Broncos* chairman Barry 
Mar ante, who estimates 
they need gates of 4,000 to 
break even, was upbeat 
about his club's latest ten- 
ancy. “Hopefully this her- 
alds a new era for both 
codes." he said. 

The Broncos plan to con- 
tinue their perusal of the 


London A to Z, sampling 
different venues before 
they decide on a permanent 
home for nest year's first 

season of the Super League. 

Before last night their 
many moves had not done 
them any harm. A 100 per 
cent “home” record was 
maintained by Friday's 
46-14 win over Oldham at 
the Valley. 

They began last night 
auspiciously when their 
centre Chris McKenna 
crossed for their first try 
within minutes of the start, 
and there ctmld be no com- 
plaints about lack of action 
as 28 points were scared in 
the opening 20 minutes. 

But their home record 
looked in dire danger at 
half-time, with' the Saints 
recovering from an early 
lf>-0 deficit to play some 
breathtaking rugby, run- 
ning in seven first-half ! 
tries to lead 38-12. I 

Three of those tries came . 
from Wales’s World Cup 
winger Anthony Sullivan, 
with Gonlding controlling 
proce edings immaculately 
from scrum-half. 


Gregory will seek £30,000 compensation If winger goes home 

Salford want Ford cash 



Paul Fitzpatrick 


S ALFORD will seek 
£30,000 in compensation 
if their international 
winger Phil Ford returns to 
rugby union. 

Ford, who was in Wales’s 
World Cup squad but did not 
play in their three games, has 
told Salford he intends to 
return to South Wales, where 
he has been offered a job as a 
publican. 

Andy Gregory, Salford's 
coach, said: “Phil still has 12 
months of his contract to run 
and we would demand com- 
pensation if he thought of go- 
ing back to union.” 

The 34-year-old Ford, one of 


the game's most durable play- 
ers. joined Warrington from 
Cardiff in 1981 and has since 
played for Wigan. Leeds and 
Bradford. He played 13 times 
for threat Britain and scored a 
try from full-back in the vic- 
tory over Australia in Sydney 
in 1988, when Britain won 
their first Test against the 
Kangaroos for 10 years. 

Wakefield Trinity have 
signed Andrew Leeds, the 30- 
year-old Western Suburbs 
goalkicking centre, until the 
end of the Centenary season. 
Leeds was Suburbs’ leading 
points- scorer in the Winfield 
Cup last season. 

Blackpool Gladiators are 
applying to rejoin the profes- 
sional, ranks, three years after 


losing their place in the 
league. Along with Chorley 
and Nottingham, they left the 
league at the end of foe 1992- 
93 season when foe number of 
clubs was reduced to 32. 

Blackpool played two seasons 
in the National Conference 
before joining the Alliance. 

Tom Mather, a Fykle school- 
teacher and father of Wigan's 
Barrie-Jon Mather, has joined 
the Gladiators as their foot- 
ball director. "We want to be 
back in the Second Division 
for the start of the summer 
season, "be said. 

Andy Goodway. Oldham's 
coach, is reported to be a tar- 
get of Paris. The French club Eclipse. .. Great Britamaro warming up for foe Olympte qualifying tonrnameiit by crushing 
become part of the Super the Russians at Bishara.'niey followed their 5-0 win cm Tuesday— Russia's heaviest defeat — ■ 
League next March. with a 4-1 win yesterday. Pauline Robertson scored two goals in each gamp, frank baron 
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Racing 


Relkeel out for 
the season 
with leg injury 


Ron Cox 


R kt.itbel. successful in 
n of his 10 outings 
over hurdles, will not 
run this season after suffer- 
ing a recurrence of foe tendon 
injury which necessitated his 
eleventh-hour withdrawal 
from this year's Champion 
Hurdle. 

Speaking at Newton Abbot 
yesterday, David Nicholson, 
Relkeel's trainer, said: "Rel- 
keel has a niggling problem to 
his off-fore in exactly the 
same place as before the 
Champion Hurdle. He’ll be 
rested for foe remai n der of 
the season and, hopefully, 
will be all right next term." 

Montelado, who had shared 
6-1 favouritism with Relkeel 
in Ladbrokes’s Champion 
Hurdle betting, is now their 
outright 7-2 favourite. Hill's 
make Montelado and Alder- 
brook 5-1 joint market 
leaders. 

More immediately. Hill's 
have slashed the Paul Cole- 
trained Royal Scimitar from 
25-1 to 10-1 for Saturday's Tote 
Credit November Handicap at | 
Doncaster following the defec- j 
tion of his stable-mate and 1 
former ante-post favourite. 
Monarch. 

“Monarch won't run on Sat- 
urday as he hasn't been work- 
ing very well," said Cole yes- 
terday. “But Royal Scimitar 
appears to be in good form. 
Richard Quinn will ride.” 
Anticipating a hefty rise in 
the weights with the defection 
of Capias, Hill’s have pro- 
moted Snow Princess to 6-2 
favourite, from 8-1, for the 
Doncaster race. 

Caul ton and Bradbury Star 
share top weight of 12st for 
the Mackeson Gold Cup, but 
neither is a certain runner at 
Cheltenham on Saturday 
week. 

‘Tm going to sit on the 
fence for now. But if the field 
cuts up he would be a likely 
runner,” said Oliver Sher- 
wood, trainer of Coulton. 

Josb Gifford rates Brad- 
bury Star's nhanreg of at- 
tempting a third consecutive 
Mackeson victory only “SO- 
SO" as foe gelding has taken 


time to recover from an oper- 
ation to remove a few chips 
from a hind leg in April. 

Ladbrokes have Installed 
Coulton 5-1 favourite, but he 
is an R-i chance with Hill's, 
whose list Is headed by Dub- 
lin Flyer at 61 . 

“He's a certain runner as 
long as foe ground is OK,” 
said a spokesman for Dublin 
Flyer’s trainer, Tim Forster. 

Racing's case for a cut in 
betting duty was pressed 
home in the Commons yester- 
day when MPs from both 
sides of the house urged im- 
mediate aid In order to com- 
pete more fairly with the 
National Lottery. 

However, David Heathcoat- 
Amory. the Paymaster Gen- 
eral, could give no indication 
that Chancellor Kenneth 
Clarke would be sympathetic 
in his November 28 Budget. 

“Mr Clarke will make his 
decisions in the light of repre- 
sentations, and they will be 
very carefully considered be- 
fore foe announcements are 
made in the Budget," he said. 

Heathcoat-Amory was 
replying to a debate initiated 
by Richard Spring, conserva- 
tive MP for Bury St Edmunds, 

I whose constituency includes 
Newmarket 

He told the House: “The 
very success of foe National 
Lottery in the space of one 
year has produced fresh diffi- 
culties for racing. 

“Bluntly, the long-term via- 
bility of foe sport is now im- 
perilled. Unquestionably foe 
arrival of foe National Lot- 
tery, and scratch cards in par- 
ticular, has everything to do 
with it” 

He reminded ministers they 
had promised to monitor foe 
effect of National Lottery 
ticket sales, and was sup- 
ported by Labour's William 
McKeWey, who said that Gov- 
ernment must find a way to 
help foe industry. 

At Edinburgh today, let us 
hope backers can help them- 
selves to a decent priced win- 
ner in Shnaat <2.40). Mary 
Reveler's Sharpo filly has 
shown little in recent starts, 
but with foe soft ground very 
much in her favour she can 
return to form. 
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Edinburgh runners and riders with form 
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ninth hraril il i inn buirt nmn riinnke lien ilnm Writ nidtap 

1 .40 EBFTEiMEiirs so suburb air BA ra t wanes 3TO5»capT» 

IOI 50000 AWAFBt(15)JP*y»#-0 ., INMM 

ioi ewo ffl»BTHaw(aa)jO'Nwu9-o kmms 

108 54500 l*MraMLI0Y(StO)TEtmr4iglonB-O J. C0 — at 4* 

104 2260 AM0RU (40) J Bony B-9 JCrenSI 

109 544553 CORMCHE QUEST (•) M Ctannoo 6-fl K Dally 7 

100 330000 FANCY CLANCY (3S) Mta* L Sttta* 8-3 DteoKeawiS 

107 403® FHANCIB8 BMHY (20) C Fsntwta 4-9 E C — h re e- B 

108 050 OUBDBCHBactl#) Wot J Craw 8-B JWErU 

B n — ill 

TOP POM TV* Anmta 8, Cenbbe One* 7, taM « 
llPOi fc pi rt— 1» 3HP n *A# m »#-4 (NHTerepfctatt Brea 

■Uliir 8-1 Camiche Quest 1W Amoeba. 3-1 AwaW. KM Quean Check. Flotsam. 12-1 France* 
Usry.JD-l Fwwptf Boy. 25-1 Fancy Ctancy 

ram OUBK - AWAPM Ran minors, eased iilim bean oMB Ohd Nosey Nath* a ornery 
hMdrcap {Taiwan im. Fm|. 

AMOHAi DtstaiM toed uni ridden knd re eala n o d a ou; wtaw SO alS. Mn 131, to Lan Second [fledcirBL 
Gd) 

CUISR Cltt won Haaduoy a out. stayed on me tnww tata turning. 3rd. btn TS hhd Mater Joel 
(Ridoif Si Pnd 

nuicv CLAHCYt Tailed a* mi t* 7. bn K1 bW» Cam Baiaiw rHaydoa 71. SfQ. 

RUNGS# MARTI Hd-dMtw. kept on fintrf risking, when as. bta OL to Seymcrf Dream, vtti 
PRINCIPAL BOV ( J* 2lD) tm 81 is T2Bi, hetd a*, headaay hettwy. UiRwrad ner If nut, no dance atwr 
tCuench. 8, Od- Fm’,. 

OWNS CHECKi Ahwys efitswg taddere. rttBea war 21 out. no boo owr Jf out etsw 8k btn a, to 
JMWyro tenant* & 00-Finl 

2-10 TTataBfisaoTWSW handicap la tt p4^»t j 

101 S1SQJ8 LATWAM<l#>(C»(BF)RAItanft-MW C7— «a(S)4 ' 

*0* 003631 OPWA BUFF <14> Bay Ke#e—y*-»-ia RMn—17 

Ml 002-000 RH TO SEVEN JIB C Thornton 6-W 0 Peers (3) 13 

304 080022 F»mLU0«{7)C Smut 3-IM — VttBeryB 

304 000U1 CHARM m|4MetfRHq«lHlw«l 4-9-4 •»«■■*» (9)7 

son W66T3 lAliTBAC on*. 1 * 0 ) {CO)(W)J Bradley 7-M lOnr— •{■>« 

107 422-aO MAIM Bi TROUBLE (14) J Of*** 4-0-2 KM— IB 

100 J334H CAU DECOL0OHK (14) C mormon 3-0-2 OMoKeowa 11 

110 IWWJ01 MWnrt10)C4*iea)PColeM-i TOufceilB 

Ml Qt22Q0 SUNDAY NEWsWECHO (SU W Storey 44W) FF—aey(X)10 

11* 28402 THUS BOID (301 JBadietlS-M JCeneO# 

113 t-05 won* OOArifOJJ Bps 4-8-11— 

*14 401201 XANEARAd #)MnV Acortey4-#-1i MOe ertpg i 


*11 OOBt-OO TAWM1C14) D iMlrtT-O-lO D*«1(J)I 

M 0 BOO taWMWM MW8 (33)JGotdta 8-8-6 R Verier (1) M 

H7 (hfflftl M#»TOI»TIOMC1fltCO»FWsauoM-& LC*— ofc.11 

TOP PORN TVftRwDsCtiegti ft MprewOMT, Opart DtiM 
10«4t Mma OM O * O L Chenwnk 1 M {J ■ Radtam 17 no 

■rMlea 11-3 Mem. 8-1 Eao W Cotogne. 7—1 Opera BoD. BsDymac QM, 6-1 EetMRoo. 10-1 Cuange, 12-1 
Umsi, T-t* bw, Zvcara. TreaeaSMo. 14-1 Great OraUM 


Results 


HAYDOCK 

1 JO (San HdUH 1, VARM, J Lower |N 
lev); x, Mr Lowry (*-1); 8, »a a d> y W 
Too (lft-1). 7 ran. 7.4. (U Pipe) Tola: CSL7tt 
C2m. £8 10. Dual F- DL 10. CSR El 1 J4. 

1 M (MB 4f Hdlo)r T, MOOMEWMI DAM- 
CSR, Mr M H NBU0hlSn (*-S lav); 2, Abie 
. P U j or ta-iv. 8.TMI Me mo ■ (7-1).4 ran. 
H ia (Mrs u Revel bjO Tote: C1.7a Dual F: 
E1.4HGSF:C2.6a 

UO (Ran Ch* 1, SASTHORPC, M A Rtt- 
gorald (Wink S. 04MSMna(6-iy. 2 ran. 20. 
(Mtae H KnlQim Toe: £1.10. m- Kings 
English. 

UO (Sm Hdtek 1. BMCTUIM MY, P 
Wren (6-4): X, Hoot Bqaal (5-4 few}: 3, 
Macon ot Day (8-2). 4 ran. 10. 12. (Un U 
Ftavetay) Tow £2.60. Dual F: £140. CSF- 
CX57. 

3JK){2inH(le)i1,8CtU.YCAY,ADob- 
tnn (7-2J; A Rortter PS«W (4-11; 3, Ha- 
■m Triok (1 m 5-4 Iw Dowrt FtflMor. 7 
ran. 3k 12. (G Rtehante) Tote: 1340; CT JO. 
£1.60. Dual F- C5J0.CSF: £17.66. 

UO (MOOrV SP4WSH UOHT, A 
DoMtn (4-11 tout S, BaMean (9-4L 2 ran. 

' 2 &.{GRKfiar<ttJ TOW £1.40. 

440miHaBit,MCHAlWnAWII,P 
Pears «-n UvL' a. itaeMsd Vn o sll a n 
a, UOretlisl (13-1) 6 ran. 6. 7. (J 
Eyre) Tote, n JO: El JO. £2SQ Duel F: EZ2D 

CSF C4J6. 

PLAC*POTlC4aOO QUADCVn E14JQ. 

KEMPTON 

1 .40 (am WIWto>1,Wt*LRY MOTORS, 

C Maude (7-4 favL 3, Rn l n gy (7-3); a, 
Bdwstf liWB. a ran. l. W tM Twteton- 
-Oterios) Tote- HJtt Cl.70. Ct.» Dull F- 

£7.30. CSF: OL21. 

MSOm CtOil.RKX TOTHRMROOE^S 
McMem (20- 1 ). a, h e r e in Tootfae (30-1): 
*, HeMMy 17-2). Evens UmSmO Mesa. 7 
ran. 8, 0. (R AJnert Tote- CSOJOc CM0.tS.l0. 
Do*) F £1 HI «, CSF; 047.12. 

XAO (SM HrN*)l 1, HOMNC VALUtV, O 
Burrows (il-iotaiw): *,«*nsMa (39-1): a, 
PesvatM (7-a. 7 nm. Md, steM* «J»M 
To4o COttC1.30.E3 50 DifldF' £70.70. CSF: 
EOfiJS. 

XIOcaraCtOH.OfLPA VAUt, W Marslon 
(3-11. 8. PuLe f ow Ledge (7-1), X Yeo- 
man Warrior (6-3). 15-4 f#» Charged. 7 
ran. i.M (M« JPKmw)Totr Ea.«J; £1.60, 
£2 10. Dual F- EB ea CSF' £15. 10 
MO (*W •* HOydA Cfc> 1, RVRM 
PLOW, E Mutiny ilfr-11 lav). M. SUnpiy 
Oeerge (11-4). O, L-d Me* gg-l) 5 ran 


12, diet (T Casey) Tote: £2.20: C1J0, £1 Jtt 
Dual F' E3J0. CSF: £3.60. 

4.10 C8M 1 lOyde H«*b)i 1 , HB WINDY, 
P Hide (10-1); X, Kwrltf (ft-1); a. Bun* 
rowed And Rise (5-1). 5-2 tov JattUb. 10 
ran. Shd, B. (J QHtord) Tew £11 JO; C2.50. 
£2.70, £1ja Due) R E5&40. CSR £8711. 
Trtcest £459.77. Trio: ElflO^O. 

OUADPOn £24.70. PLAC0OTi£5J61,1D 

NEWTON ABBOT 

■1 JK> t2w « HOe): 1, KUW OMUfitt, 
A Thornton (14-1); 2, Mr Codon Soefcs 
(8-1); 3, VooBdo (25-1). 7-8 lav Camp Bank. 
16 ran «. 6. * Bailey) Tote: £4880: DUO. 
C2JQ, £19.10. Dual F: C2110Q CSR Ell 1 * 2 . 
140 (3m If H>Sa> 1, nmMKK, M 
RtetumJs (14-1); 2. VMtafaonMt (5-1): X 
Pi Mi w tfa Event (8-1). 8-2 lav Pottle 
Fancy. 15 ran, 8, OL (W Mofel Tow C4040; 
E9.2a £130. C3J30. Dual F: £7181 CSF; 
0085. Trkese CS48J2. Trkr. ESB2 JO. 

JUO (2m H IlOytfa Ck)e 1, DO 
WKWnri.r, P Hodcy (25-1); g, Ottawa (7-27: 
3, Act five Wag (2-1 tav) n ran.&lfM 
Brads lock) Tear E42.30; £140, n. 00, £1.40, 
Dual F; £02.00 CSF- £10027. HR; Stags 
Ptaysr. 

moo (2D If MdU)i 1, HOLD YOOR 
"ARKS, J Frau (12-1): *, Noribara Rw 
■d* (S-1): *, Taan J*y (8-1). B-4 i«v Dine 
Malta. lZTin. io, a. (R Frost) Toll: £1180; 
£380. Cl -50, E2.80L Owl F. C*2.30. CSF; 
CB7.H Trlcatt £468.42. TrtoClltBO. 

3-30 (M Sf Htta> 1, PERSIAN VKW, A 
Themton (li-8 tea); X Atauard (5-1); 3, 
Wort na u ' a renaksiiad (8-2). 8 ran. 30. IX. 
IK Btttey) Tow 12 . 1 ft cm Cl.Tft £1.40 
Dual F' 0.70. CSF.eil.32. 

4iDO(3ni Sf SfOvda CR)t 1, ICUUIO, D 
BrMgwaw (8-< fav): X Wa iSaB Roy (fi-3): 

I 3,SpattttAoeornit(B-l).Bian. IXdtsMP 
Hcftte) Tate £140; £i JO. El .70. C220. Dual 
F: £ 110 . CSF: £787. Trlcasc £3111 Trie: 
£T&20. Wt MtagoOanoar. 

4Ao (3m 41 PteQr 1, CASTUmfOte. R 
Maaasy OM tavc 2 , rnwnanghl Cnsekor 
(7-2); 3, PrWegarHoaarv (D-1L «ran. 
15. IX (D NiCholaon) Tote; Cl Eft Cite. 
£2.40. Cl 70. Dual F: £1100. CSF . C11J3. 
Trie- £338,60. 

JACKPOT* Not won; £3 JIBlIB CSrited lef- 

wanj to Ettnburgh nday. 

OUADPon £9.10 P1ACRPOR C6B7.70L 

• Rtehanl Hannon's Assaaaor ott et assad 
MS four rtvala la win Am Croup Throe St 
Lab* Banana over an sxteMO flute and 
B s eaaoiartefsiw Turin ysaterdsy.'nwite- 
yaar-aia cjhm irwB last la first ondar RKh- 

aroHugne* to bealPuar® Escondido Oy two 
and a Quarter tangtta. 


RMM OIABE- LATVIAR: In touch, dddaa 41 o*. nakaneil » OsL 6». «n in. la Oner More For L*k 
ICaBaneK lm4t, eofm}. 

OPOIA 8UFR Lad over II ou.rlrt*eo Omr. aesiy bl PsrepM Braaza 4 (NotiBonaa imdLOriFm). 
COARUOiLed earl DaL itedan oaneUiFABUJON II pMUrnbani lofi, QMm). 

8AU.YMC OIRU SKynd on ualL 71 Srd of 2D NsJ Coliaslga Imrwl 2m. QiQ. 

BAD PC CM O OR gr Kepi on same pace. 4*. mi around a Mid Eb Iterances tHwrimy 2m. Gri-srp 
TnwnmSTOr nsend kaedy. up( on uaB onder preswre. 4tb Un arousd DO MU Keep Your Usance 
rCawra* ten. ttWm). 

■BRRt BaUed taU «B aflat <fapumg tad. M LnU B (LattfUd Vm AW. SMi 

Tim BUBk Chased leader*, uyaed on weUiiMlorprassvallaalSi: bn DG try SeiVdor {CsflM ii* 2m. 04- 

Fm). 

(8BAT OHAHOifc Kept oo 8nR ruriaag ttwa dfa. dki 19 is Sh V«ot. mai BANG IN TROUBLE [g» IBM 
Mn Si I" 7Bi and TALCS (gv 11*) btn 61 si HUi (NofrogUara 2m. ad-Fmj 

2.40 UBMAICTWOte i qil 81TB TUB POST WUBF HAMMCAP 1tt4f PJ28 

SOI 045330 TKTIfYSmdRJ Eyre 4- W-0 SMeKemm 

14* 

30* 122300 SORA UP (7) (CB) T EAertfeUfl 544 AMhmelS 

SM 04122D KAL84}f3T)tB)1f Etaey4-0»& PFemay(S)S 

>04 603001 LOVELY LVCA (9) (Hies) (0)J KflB 3-9-3 LDederl S 

305 DB4000SUHAT (IS) (It) Un M Hawley 4-M JC Omimf 1 

80S 5-423*1 MBHPOOT(S4)(D)HConngrldDa3-M) HMenarlO 

307 404000 RO ro a m A A At (8) (O) £ AMm 7-8-fl .JCwnBII 

SOB 1O01Q QHB9I LARD (131 (P) S <MUmn 1-8J KMn9 

SOS 440128 HMinD FSB (SO) C Fwrimrtl X-7-W __LCA«cktX 

510 000-00 LA MB’ (S)U Ryan 3-7-7 CBerdewSS 

511 0040 OZUBSC*r7)BltU*wy 3-7-7 JIBaM(9)7 

313 000004 PteBOBdON POLKA mCBrVsia 3-7-7 MHewy(S)4 

SIS D39D34 RfCARA(S4)W Kemp 3-7-7 D Rafiatl (3)3 

31 4 0-80 HASSlCWWQin* (48) JQDkSa 3-7-7 _____ N«ehy(t]t 

TO MIU 8* flBttl,tel| i t e iWtaT,Liw»l4a« 

1SS4f Rranda 4 B 1A K Dariey 4-1 {I C ISBemt) 0 m 

UP* 7-2 Lowly Lyca. B-s SmaaL 6-1 tiai pdn o i . 7-1 Katoa. Pntevn Pofta. B-i Green Lanl. 10-1 | 
Telbys. 13-1 8oba Up. No Conetadis 

KRB «H0R- KAUXA Behind Boal % mi al ft Ms about i*. b Indno Tm (Ascn ln»«. 0088). 
LOVELY LVCAt Lad d ouL ran oa usd toM Edan KsIgUa 8. wdb FffKBTTCN POLKA tree Ml iimasr a 
amr4P. siayhg oa iLakauar Un. Fm) 

SUUAD E8ort and riddan mV ortr 11 bul eased ngtd ap MM Bta. T» aM9. about W KM Bhniang 
Flmw (OonEBstir laid, GdFnq 

■BBBMDOOTt Led 21 ml ran DO ueF lo tt Sntwy PebU S (Goodwood im4t Qd). 

3. 1 0 PnBBOROUOHSOPTWAR* WUDSR A0CT10H STAKRS 3Y0 7f CS.TTS 

401 0 (KKOUART (07) T EBwrmgma S-7 KOariwd 

40* PHO » P*CTOir > COW J Pant* 8-7 — — OBenh n SIS 

«3 540000 M0MW MUSH (S4)J)*Jdena 8-4 __ 0 Dd(*omi 1 O 

404 00080 WHAT JRI WARTS (14) J014*dlB-4 JCeoeSZ 

406 28 AC»DQirOFIUIICtf17)(BF)MJ>taJ»>8-2 T*Wn>S 


tJOBHMnUry 

3-00 Iredy CuoIm Lamb 

UOIPM4yGb**la 


S- O OBwArufla 
3-30 Piatent CTiwHnn 
440tUrHdaw 


UOIMridder 

IJOHgMdpAAIr 

UflctrewThsSdtt 


zsooywraknvar 

SJMPmfaFMUoa 

1.s a iW»P »ai(tt) 


flshgi fft mdiii l . »|te«tea H h l i rs .Praan Lew ewebere teak 
Hmrae R ttecfcrfs »On l uese s mm a it mn t e it s ye Wi u e IR wIei 

1.30 LEO CLAttnn STAKES in 44 ca^ee 

1 221112 ELEMBnARY (23) (O (D) N MbBmr 12-8-10 

2 taawo MNOffRAR HOLT (1*09(0 RffSuflvaii 8-8-10 , 

3 041311 SMABAMA2 (9) (O If Mii» 10-9-7 

I 4 ISaWQOQOQ 50 FA tisn to CAtenVM ■ 

6 0000 WHATS8B31ET0 (13) PKrtaway 3-9-3 

S 121-500 BMPAT(4«)(D) JO Shea 6-8-1 

7 IM)OOPRBSR»HTUU.(1 65) KC-6raiMl 4-8-1 

B TAttAWKIC Jtntt 5-6-13 

8 00W44 RWfT EDITOR (280) (C) CD) SDow S-8-12 

10 6SW6 cans LANE (124) (Q(D) B Gvbby04-6 

11 8002-00 DON'T GIVI UP (67) P Batgoyae 7-6-8 

13 00-06)0 MORE BUIS (175) A Uoore 3 -Bh5 

TOPFOMira numnid n i S. f ha lme *7,lddWBMm6 


-AWbeimfS) 

IO* 

-J Tale 3 

Jt B u reau* 

JUrfUml 

-OO uWl sMS 

_PPWey*y(S)4 

JMeCttam 


TCPFOBMUPte numnid n i 6. f ba lme g 7, IdfW BfMm S 

BaHhg;7-4 Banentarv 2-1 ShAmtt. 6-1 Big PaL 7-1 MgfttEdUofl. 12-1 Good So FX So Honnu Hall. 
16- 1 Presuteatai. 20-1 Cane Law. nftflt Scaaa 1* 

2.00 SOOSPIO HURSERY HAROfCAPSYO tt £3,150 

1 21305 MYsnCTDIPO (15) PCtmopIfl-HyainM llMh(S)l 

3 02433 TRU FOR 1»(B)CCyzer 8-4 — DUggaM 

3 3213SD NAIMESS (SO) (D) D Caserne 8-1 T A8Mm(3) 

to* 

4 503100 SUSFOSK (SB) W Tinpor 8-6 PHcOdMl(3}8 

5 0644 BEERY (S3) A Jtrvte 8-7 JTttef 

B 240602 LADY CAROUHeiJUmmOt) MOrnmon 67 PPHnyUwCBM 

7 400 SUBU-Y UBS CHBEF (30) DArtBJdmoi 6-2 I feeders I 

8 408000 P0 n * 8 IAR(*4)(O) WOnnnranlrO - 


7* 

8 356458 DAHCRM JACK (10) JBndger 8-1 aOttdttdS 

10 mo BtmrowwQHpiniPHiMtegT-.n jq*i* 

TOP raM TIPBi FUrnam B. Lady Cwelw lump 7, Uyafe 7n*e • 

M Bs it-* Lady CwoUne UnS, *-l Tfciw For T«e. MysueT«ia».6-1 HanaiMS.6-1 Paeny.FnaemaB. 
12-1 Sidfntt. IB- 1 Sttnpty Uc& ChlaL (tlSMu 

2.30 TAURUS HANDICAP 54 £3,274 


(8306 CLASSIC OMST (mOn KaiUmy8-2 _ 
0828 CONTMCT BBDOS (SI) C TRMtBB 6-2 

408006 KATtSXOHAITSte) JMBsor B-2 

02 LADY BAMRSSd 2) W Tamar W 

333208 TAHHI (13) JBeflWI 8-2 

40300 DARCMODOT (30) UWLPQrm7-13 _ 

orattcre SO (W)H Byes* 7-11 

0 POUSH LADY (Ml) W Bwtor7-13 

522583 SG*tBCfSS(13) H HodttaBaed 7-13 


HBaM(5)B 

AteachsyS 

— P Feeaei(B )i« 

K Rdtoa 3 

-._Dtea4Mt(3) 13 

LCfaareaokll 

R Verier (3) d 

HHemflU 


101540 KAUUt (34) (CO) (pF) D Ckspnan 6-10-0 

307013 SGUMECOflflE (IT) (C)G Harmed 3-9-12 - 


ms* 

a 200000 MBSUION (10) (0)D AihuBibm 4-6-10 a Cater s* 

4 735 WD WIHDflUSH BOY (33} (D)J Boater 5-A-9 XBHUT4 

a J440M SPEEDY CLASSIC (1» (COJ UH-0H9 6-B-0 A CM 7 

6 200040 raasau-YBRAW (IO) Gay Keueuay 6« .4tua(t)t 

7 400160 UFT BOY (SO) (CO) A Uoore 6-6-5 Cea%Hanli6 

B 500«5 HAUJABD (*a) (CO) T Jones 4-M RPertmalO 

• 1 0044Q TCE- OHro] (CP) P Hawing 6-8-1 JttdeeS 

10 064530 CORK STHSST OH. l»S) G BakKnB 3-6-11 DOMPIM 

TOP ratal T1PC:.Teeaimi ftSvaedf Ctettte f,8ddhel 

Battfew 5-Z Sadie Come. 8-2 SpeMv Ctewe.6-1 Friendly Brew, 6-1 KsUr. RabeWan. i(HU8Boy.Teo- 
Erram. 12-1 Wndnao Boy lOneean. 

3.00 UBHA MAnm STAKES SYO T» CS^CS 

1 030000 CRYSTAL OFT (15) D Adwtosil M JP Plkatt* (S) 


TOP POM Tm TUhria 8. Aeedettp Ot Dam. Y, lady Baakea S 
ISM Fursietatt 3 BT ■ she* 5-C (■ H RsaWkfl 10 im 

RetflegiZ-l Acwsmy ft Dance. 7-2 TAbrir. 4-1 Lady Bankas, 6-1 Scencra, 16-1 Darting Del. Qeas<e 
Dsoy. B-1 FaUa Kemate. Piespactiirt Care. 16-1 Dorere« Bridge 

JQM ODRIC - ACADBRV M DARCft Mol quxSae eAee ridden 21 oeL ZD » Dl 14. Mn ttoM 29 O 
Ageab iRsBeaone 7L Gd) 

00RT1IACT MRMB Hao«ered an* X Rayad on teal 2L 101 8B to Sawr 1ft tome mursk n. GOFihl 
LADY KA lllCRfcHsiiBarediitaldainMad Mt w.renMuaBctosinfl tapes. 2nd old 15, uo Hby Mksi la 
(ftjnUfradl «, Fit^. 

TABRar 41 Ollr or V b ftysRU Fttk (Deoautsr in. B8A4. 

3.40 Nw y nt w aOT iAo w te AMu roiOB gyp iwt«»j7s 

SOI CUAUWUNMJDMRonM TMteMMY 

50* 03 FIT IWRHQ (Id) Mrs J Deal 9-0 RCooknee* 

BOS UE3 HUTQUniUlVr(14)KUcAdedi8-fl K MeiS 

504 6 5AmiANA(SS) JGaadenS-0 L Dettori 1 ! 

505 TOtfrOCDamanB-D LCtanoekS ! 

506 W CLASSIC BALLET (M) B Wffisms 54 AUaakefT 

507 36 10* ALAMOS MS) C Harem 6-A DUdCeeenS 

SOB 50 POanUMIISE UL (13) D NldieBi 6-9 A M Ora— as 

TOP KOM TIPS* MHm S, Rf Hridui T.CMete BaM • 
18Htl4aMylB8DMBKeon4M(6WTberttns]7na 

lettepr 1-2 SUdtema. 4-1 Fly Flshlnfl. 6-1 Dwelin. 12-T UM Pede Gre, . 16- 1 Cbk BallAl 25-T Los 
Atan»».SH Tonlo 

ram ODBC - FLY PHWtt: Slowly into strata, pood traedew tsai Z. a 3rd 0119 B OtthyaRor 
tMoOsgb«» lm, Cd^rnL 

SAMTULANA: PreauRH «« on dabSL riton 2) on. stayed m firal loitsag a Sri rt ZS la Aim Piers 
(NfwnimtTLGa. 

GUSS4C MUST! iaa 71h al 11 ID taeaitaUe (Nesnuac 7L QB. 

4.1 0 LADSIIMK ON-COUVItiMIDieAP In CMB1 

SOI SUMO BRET OF ALL (47) JBeny 3-8-11 J Carrel 1 

MB 048064 FtHP0F1«BMI(»U JnBBRai 5-8-10 T*W*m»2* 

SOS 450252 CALD0 KNM (5)013 J Eyre 4-8-7 OPeeM(S|S* 

004 TOMS DAAHX (13) Ml YArootay 4-8-7 MDewring7* 

BOB 410400 M8Y OP DOILY (40) J Berry JCD— y13* 

60S D0SS4U BOOART (IS) CFanSmt 4-9-2 MBnum-5 
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• Ron Mason, who successfully turned to racehorse training 
after retiring as a top-class sp^dway rider, has died aged 79. 
His winners included Mona win (1963 Lincoln) and Petite Path 
(1968 Ayr Gold Cup) as well as a 1966 Royal Ascot double in the 
Queen Mary Stakes (Petite Path) and St James's Palace 
Stakes (Track Spare). 
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Champions’ League: Rangers 0, Juventus 4 

Rangers left on the Continental shelf 


Smith is 
happily 
hypnotic 


Patrick Glenn 


A lessandro Dei 
Piero got out of his 
cage just long enough 
to score the first of 
the goals which gave Rangers 
more serious problems with 
Juvenilis. 

But in a match in which the 
the Italian prodigy was leapt 
subdued for most of the time, 
it was left to his team-mates 
Torricelli, Ravaoelli and Mar- 
oochi — the last two with 12- 
yard and 35-yard drives In the 
frnat three minu tes — to con- 
firm Juven ins's superiority 
over the Scottish champions, 
who were virtually con- 
demned to European failure 
again. 

Del Piero’s goal ended an 
opening 15 minutes of harm- 
less stalking by both sides 
and was all the more shock- 
ing to the home support for 
its unexpectedness and the 
unsatisfactory way In which 
it came about 

After Torricelli, booked ear- 
lier for a trip on Salenko, fed 
Di LLvio on the right the 
cross appeared too close to Pe- 
trie. Suddenly, however, the 
big defender lost it over his 
head and the ball dropped at 
the feet of Del Piero, who 
from six yards simply pushed 
the ball past Goram. It was 
virtually the scorer’s first 
touch of the game. 

But even the most optimis- 
tic Rangers fans would have 
had difficulty in envisaging 
their team inflicting much 
damage in forward areas, 
given the personnel. Two 
members of the three-man 
midfield, Ferguson and 
McCall, tend to operate too 
far in the rear to cause prob- 
lems, leaving Gascoigne the 
sole creator. 

Nor would the presence of 
BoLlan, who had not played 
in the first team this season, 
on the left of the defence 


offer much encouragement 

If, for much of the .time, 
there was something missing 
from Juventus ’s work, it was 
the willingness and convic- 
tion shown by Ravanelli up 
front in the first match. On 
the bench because of an in- 
jury, he was missed as Vialll 
frequently looked complacent 
and Del Piero found it diffi- 
cult to become involved. 

Thomson's half-time 
replacement of Goram in the 
Rangers goal might have 
caused anxiety until he dived 
to his right to smother a pow- 
erful low header from Di Li- 
vio on the line. 

That prompted the Scots' 
most promising flurry of ac- 
tivity around the Italian goal 
and they were heartbreak- 
in gly unfortunate not to 
equalise before Torricelli 
scored Juventus’s second. 

From Durrant’s corner, 
Gough's powerful header 
would have sneaked inside 
Peruzzi's right-hand post had 
not the goalkeeper Hung him- 
self to finger it wide. From 
that corner, by Gascoigne, 
Petrie's header rebounded off 
the bottom of the goalkeeper’s 
left-hand post and back into 
play. 

Even after Torricelli’s goal. 
Rangers squandered the best 
chance of the night Miller 
was clear inside the area but 
his shoulder-high drive 
allowed Peruzzi to stretch his 
left hand and turn It wide. 

Torricelli's strike came at 
the of a characteristic 
break, when Vialli slipped the 
ball to the big defender on the 
right and, rather than square 
the ball, he simply cut inside 
the floundering Bollan and 
left-footed it low past Thom- 
son from 10 yards. 

Roagans Goram [Thomson, h-tj: Wright 
(tXsrrwn. 24min). Gough, Brawn, fame. 
Bollan. Ferguson. McCall. Gascoigne. 
Minor. Salenko. 

J«>n tit Peruzzi; T«rJcsM, Paaaoao, 
Carrera. Porrlni, Souaa. DI Llvlo, 
Taw* mural, viaHi. Dei Piero. Conte. 
Hafereet A Cekar CTVirtay). 



Italian, harrier ... the Juventus defender Moreno Torricelli bars the tray for Rangers’ Charlie Miller at Ibrox last night photograph: murence ofWTTTus 


Juninho 

debut 

worry 


Russell Thomas 


R ED TAPE is threatening 
to sabotage Juninho’s 
debut in English foot- 
ball on Saturday, with bis in- 
ternational clearance yet to 
arrive from Brazil. 

The £4.75 minion Brazilian, 
who has trained with Mid- 
dlesbrough for the past three 
days, is due to make his en- 
trance against Leeds in a 
game which has already sold 
out the Riverside Stadium. 

The FA confirmed last 
night that the clearance had 
yet to materialise and that it 
must arrive by 5pm tomorrow 
for Juninho to play for Bryan 
Robson's team on Saturday. 

Juninho's work permit came 
through early last week, since 
which time the FA and 
Middlesbrough have unsuc- 
cessfully tried to complete 
formalities. The FA has faxed 
its Brazilian counterpart 
three times for the document 
The FA spokesman Steve 
Double said: “There’s some 
suggestion of a public holiday 
in Brazil, and that could delay 
things further. 

"In cases like this we’d nor- 
mally expect the clearance to 
come through within 48 
hours. But there has been an 
unaccountable delay in this 
one. We have continued to fox 
messages to their authorities 
but we are still waiting.” 

If tomorrow's deadline is 
missed, Juninho's debut will 
be delayed until November 18, 
when Boro visit Wimbledon. 
He misses his new club's 
Coca-Cola Cup replay next 
Wednesday because of inter- 
national duty and there Is a 
no Premiership programme 
the following weekend. 

Marc Hotfiger, displaced by 
Warren Barton at Newcastle, 
has asked for a transfer so 
that he can protect his 
chances of playing for Switzer- 
land in next summer's Euro- 
pean Championship finals. 

Pontus Kaamark has signed 
for Leicester for £800,000 and 
will make his league debut on 
Sunday. The Swedish interna- 
tional right-back has joined 
from IFK Gothenburg in a 
deal being scrutinised by 
Fifa, which Is understood to 
have received authoritative 
confirmation that die banned 
agent Rune Hauge was 
involved. 

However, it will not block 
the transfer and Fife under- 
stands that Leicester were 
totally unaware of Hauge's 
Involvement. 

John Deehan, who left Nor- 
wich last spring, has returned 
to management with Wigan. 

REP or IRBJUtD SQUAD (» Portugal, 
European ChamptomtHp. November 15): A 
Ka*r (Shelf Lttfl. Bonner [Cattle]; fratei 
(Man utai. Q Reify (LoetHI, Kama 
< Blackburn). M ct te efr {Asian Villa). Babb 
rUvnrpool). Halm (Man CIQ4- Stounte** 
(As- ton villa). Maaoldrick (Araenal). 
Huu B femi (C Palace). Ka m aa h w n IW 
CHjrt. MeAtW fUvwpwO. Kuw (Man 
Ukh. Tu u m imI (Amo* villa). Sheridan 
(Shed Wed). ■eUwoUn IPortomoulh). 
B Kelly (Sunderland), Quinn (Man 
Oiyl Aldrldy* iTrenmere) Coyne 
(MthnorweUi. Ceecartoo (Marcatfte) 


After another dismal Uefe Cup display by English dubs Stephen Bieriey says there is something rotten in the state of our national game 


Still the sick man of Europe 


I F, DURING the next few 
months. I read of one more 
foreign player claiming he 
wants to play in the Premier- 
ship because ‘fit is the finest, 
most competitive league- in 
the world", then, faster than 
you can say agent, the offend- 
ing article will be dispatched 
to the bottom of the cat's litter 
tray. 

Would that the soccer world 
had more commentators like 
Radio 5 Live’s Alan Green 
who, when the occasion de- 
mands, is prepared to tell his 
considerable audience that a 
match, no matter the pre- 
hype, is "quite dreadful”. 

But the money and market- 
ing men are running football 
these days and King Soccer 
frequently walks naked in the 
street while the sycophants 
drool over non-existent 
clothes. 

Five years ago, when 
English teams were allowed 
bade into Europe for the first 
time since the Heysel disas- 
ter, there was understandable 
optimism. 

When, in 1990, the Man- 
chester United team bus drew 
up outside the rather quaint 
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stadium of Pecsi Munkas in 
southern Hungary, a dilapi- 
dated mud-spattered vehicle 
bearing the legend Salford 
Van Hire was there to greet 
them. The boys were back. 

Why, even Aston Villa beat 
Internaziooale. one of Italy's 
finest, 2-0 at Villa Park in the 
early stages of the Uefa Cup 
that year. There was no 
reason to suppose that 
English clubs would not once 
again be able to compete at 
the highest club level. . 

No matter that Villa were 
swept aside in Milan; United 
went on to win the European 
Cup Winners' Cup at the first 
time of asking. But this in it- 


self was an illusion. Of the 
three European competitions, 
that is by far the softest. 

The true test of a country's 
strength is surely the Uefe 
Cup, which bristles with 
teams striving to be future 
champions. Pre-Heysel the 
English dubs had an excel- 
lent record In the competi- 
tion; now it is execrable. Only 
Liverpool have managed to 
get beyond the third round. 

This year Manchester 
United failed in the first 
round and Leeds and Liver- 
pool succumbed miserably 
and abjectly In the second. 
And here is a trio supposed to 
be among England's finest 

All this would not be so bad 
if there was a genuine feeling 
that matters on the pitch and 
inside the boardroom were 
being addressed in a proper 
manner, but to date the soc- 
cer hills and valleys have 
been alive only with the 
sound of whingetng. 

Even before Leeds were de- 
molished by PSV Eindhoven, 
Howard Wilkinson had 
launched into a solid critique 
of the English game, blaming 
almost everything except his 


players and himself. 'T just do 
not have tune to work with 
the players at their tech- 
niques," he complained. 

Those who watch the way 
Premiership dubs are run 
might wonder why so many 
expensive cars, driven by 
even more expensive players, 
purr away from the training 
grounds well before the 
t^Opm shipping forecast has 
begun. For the Butt of Lewis 
read the butt of disdain. 

These days players are phe- 
nomenally well paid, as are 
managers. Money brings res- 
ponsibility; it also engenders 
greed and deceit If the Uefe 
Cup is a true test of the state 
of the English game, then the 
external gloss is masking a 
worm-infested centre, and the 
paying public is being sold 
seriously short. It cannot last 

But never mind. Let's not 
worry. Bring on another over- 
seas Johnny or two to paper 
the cracks. Let Cantona 
United do battle with Ginola 
United; let us all pretend we 
are watching the best Who 
needs Europe? Leave it to the 
bloody foreigners. Oh dear, it 
appears we have. 


Forest’s fighting 
spirit keeps the 
flickering home 
fires burning 


Martin Thorpe 


A MID file gloom, a small 
/Alight shines. Nottingham 
Forest are left to carry Eng- 
land's torch In the Uefe Cup, 
outlasting Leeds, Liverpool 
and Manchester United. 

If ever there was a case of 
solid English virtues over- 
coming Continental sophis- 
tication, Forest's victory 
over Auxerre was it. The 
French choreographed a 
sweet and sensual domina- 
tion of both legs with exqui- 
site passing movements, 
touch and technique but 
feiled to score against For- 
est’s bulldog defences. 

English sophisticates 
may groan In despair, but 
here was a triumph of best 
bitter over Chablis, of 
Wonderloaf over baguettes. 

And therein lies the For- 
est secret For despite fin- 
ishing third in the league 
last season and despite 
their record unbeaten 


league run, they are not 
seen as one of the Premier- 
ship’s top sides and it 
shows in their attitude. 
They know their limita- 
tions and approach Euro- 
pean games accordingly. 

And the fuel that drives it 
all is their incredible team 
spirit. “You know every- 
body’s going to be fighting 
for each other,” says Steve 
Stone. 

There is also luck; Aux- 
erre had a valid goal disal- 
lowed in the first leg. And 
there is patriotism. As the 
teams lined up in the tun- 
nel for that game, Stuart 
Pearce exhorted his troops: 
“You’ve all got more heart 
than them . . . that’s why 
you were born English." 

Quite what Alfie Haaland 
and Brian Roy made of that 
is unclear but if Pearce’s 
words were not exactly 
Henry V they obviously hit 
a chord as Forest proceeded 
to clear off the Line four 
times. 

In the end Stone's break- 
away goal in France se- 
cured their place in the last 
16 , and who is to say that 
they cannot go further? 
English technique may be 
suspect but Forest have 
shown that heart can go a 
long way In filling the gap. 


Everton seek to turn tide against Feyenoord 


lan Rocs in Rotterdam 


ALMOST a year after be 
#Vclambered aboard a ship 
that had strayed perilously 
.close to the rocks, the first 
ripples of discontent are be- 
ginning to wash over the feet 
of Everton's manager Joe 
Boyle. 

After Saturday’s defeat at 
Aston Villa, which extended 
to seven weeks Everton’s win- 
less sequence in the league, 
two callers to BBC Radio Mer- 
seyside’s phone- hx demanded 
that he be sacked. 

Bearing in mind that Royle 
safeguarded the club's Pre- 
miership status last season 
and conjured up an improba- 
ble FA Cup triumph, fickle is 
hardly the word. The feet that 
Everton without him would 


not be here today to contest a 
Cup Winners’ Cup second- 
round tie, but more likely pre- 
paring for a First Division fix- 
ture, is lost on those who 
regard constant change as the 
remedy for all ills. 

Royle believes the first 
foundation stone of a better 
future can -be laid this eve- 
ning against Feyenoord, with 
the sides level after the CM) 
draw at Goodison in the first 
leg. “A goalless draw at home 
really isn’t a bad result; just 
ask Brondby,” he said, allud- 
ing to the Uefa Cup conquer- 
ors of Liverpool. 

"Although we are con- 
cerned only with ourselves 
we appreciate that we are 
now flying the flag for Eng- 
land. If we can get through, it 
will give our season a genu- 
ine lift because the next 


round [the quarter-finals] is 
not held until next March.” 

The omens are hardly en- 
couraging, given Everton's 
list of unavailable players. 
They include the jailed Fergu- 
son, the ineligible Kanchel- 
skls and Barrett, and the In- 
jured Uns worth, Samway s 
and Limpar. 

"It is hardly ideal but I still 
believe we have enough qual- 
ity and experience to win,” 
said Royle. 

Ten years ago in the same 
stadium Everton defeated 
Rapid Vienna to win this 
tournament The sole survi- 
vor from that night is Neville 
Southall. "I can’t remember a 
damned thing about ft,” he 
said yesterday. Royle will be 
hoping that tonight proves to 
be similarly forgettable for 
the veteran goalkeeper. 


Caution the ticket for Paris return 


Patrick Gierai 


T OMMY BURNS’S realis- 
tic approach to Europe 
may be *w«nng Celtic's most 
effective weapons in 
tonight’s Cup Winners’ Cup 
second-round match against 
Fans St Germain. 

Free of the gung-ho jingo- 
ism on which many a Scot- 
tish club lias foundered in 
the past, the Parkhead 
manager will If anything 
err on the side of caution as 
his team attempt to over- 
come a 1-0 deficit from the 
first leg in Baris. 

He will not have missed 
the significance of Tues- 
day’s Uefe Cup results, in 
which Lyon beat Lazio 2-0 
In Rome and Bordeaux de- 
feated Rotor Volgograd — 


conquerors of Manchester 
United — 1-0 In Russia. 
Like almost everyone else, 
he may also be puzzled by 
the way Auxerre managed 
to outplay Nottingham For- 
est and yet fail to reach the 
third round. 

“This is quality opposi- 
tion and we have a real job 
ahead of us,” said Burns. 
"But PSG are only human. 
You look at Parma losing 
3-0 to a Danish side and it 
reminds you that anything 
can happen in this game.” 

In the absence of the in- 
jured Phil O’Donnell, 
Burns Is likely to continue 
with Simon Donnelly wide 
on the right. He will also 
recall Andreas Thom and 
John Collins, who missed 
last Saturday’s victory over 
Aberdeen through injury. 


Graham loses 
his radio job 

G eorge graham. 

sacked as Arsenal man- 
ager in February, has 1 now 
lost his job as a soccer-match 
suzmnariser on BBC Radio 5. 

Graham was banned Cram 
football worldwide for a year 
in July after a Football 
Association disciplinary com- 
mission found him guilty of 
misconduct and he has been 
working in the media since 
being forced to leave 
Highbury. 

But now. only two days 
after he admitted in the Sun 
that he accepted £140.500 for 
services rendered to the Nor- 
wegian agent Rune Hauge, 
BBC Radio announced that 
the 50 year -old Scot would not 
be working on the network 
again. 


Results 


Soccer 

EUROPEAN CUP 
CHAMPIONS’ LEAGUE 
Group B 

Bleefcbura |0) O Logie Warsaw (0) o 

20.897 

Spartak Moscow 4, Rosenborg BK 1. 


Group C 

B » g w W) O Jmotua »j A 

42.523 Do} Plena IB. Torricelli 66 

Ravanelli 68. MaioccW 90 


UEFA CUPs Soeonc rotted. Maori tag> 
Lens 4. Ctiarnomorets Odessa 0 (agg: 
4-0); Real B«ls l. KaiawMautam 0 


ENDSLE1GH LEAGUE 
Second Division 

Malta Co (I) 4 Brantford 10 ) O 

Devlin 17 4.005 

ArfortS 58 , BB 
Murphy M 

Third Division 


Mreiarietd (0) 1 

Sate 61 

2 .W8 


Unsafe! (1)2 
Oirwerr 39 (pen) 

Holmes 78 


PONTIUS LEAGUE: Find DfricJoru 
Leeds 3. Batter 1; Snell Wed 5. Man UM X 
Second Kvteta Blackpool 0, Leicester 
0; York .1. Port Vale 5. Third DhMom 
Scumnorps 0, Shrewsbury 3, Wigan 1. 
Cfl«rW0. 

AVON INSURANCE COMBINATION! 

Bw nriskra: Araenal 2. Brawl C 1: 
CWorfl Did 3. Chari ten 4; Southampton 4, 
Brighton 1; Wimbledon 2. Luton 1. 
SPRING HEATH PRINT CAPITAL 
LEAGUE: Glllinghain.5, Colchester U« 1; 
nterthanuaon 1, Reading 1; Peterborough 
t. Barnet 4; Wotravahara Tn 1. Cambridge 
Utd 3. 

Rugby Union 

FIVE NATIONS EUROPEAN CUP; Pool 
C: Milan 21. Leinster 24. Peel Si Munster 
17. Swansea tl 

TOUR MATCHES, Troorehy 14, FIJI 70; 
French Barbarians 19, New Zealand 34. 
REPRESENTATIVE HATCHES! Surrey 
IS. Middles** 13. Somerset 2i Dorset A 
Wilts IS 

COUNTY CHAMPIONSHIP: Cambridge 
shire 1?. Essex 3$. 

CLUB HATGffe Percy Pk. 3. Newcastle 
Qostorth 3. 

Rugby League 

STONES CENTENARY CHAMPION- 
SHIP! Bradford 12. Castiefort IB: London 
Broncoe 34, St -Helene 5ft CHdlum 3ft 
WorWngmn « Warringpri 14, Halifax m 
FTrri DM iWra Bailey 14. Keighley 21: 
Ftratheremne 18, Rochpste 2a-. Salford 4g, 
WeioMialrf 12; WMtoRsvwn 3 ft Demotin' ft 
WKtnes 29. Hull SO. B aoo ml OMafem 
Bramhrr 2ft Barron 2ft Don earner 34. 
Hirjhhetd 17, Hull HR 12 Carlisle la. 


Tennis 

PARIS OPEN) Second round: J Conte 

(US) U J EHirtBh (Netol 6-1. 6-7, OS; D 
Vaoek ICZ) M A Qoudanzi ill) 6-4. 6-3. M 
Larason IS we! bt M Woodtorde (Ausl 3-8. 
7-ft 6-ft R KraAcofc 0*xhf bt C Pur.no 
(Fr) 8-4. 4-8. 7-6; A 1— dra de v Ajfcr) bt M 
Washington (US) 6-4. 6-4. S Brvgmra 
(Sp) M H Leconte (Fr) 6-a. 4-e. &-% p 
Haatnio (Netti) bt G Ivanisevic fCro) 8-3. 
4— ft, 8-4; P Sampram (US) bt A Boetech 
(Pi) 8-3. 6-4. 4 Hbuk (Stetz) W T Enqviet 
<Swe> 7-6. 6-3. Q Forgot ITrlblT Muster 
tAuQB-a. 7-8. 

BANK OP THE WEST CLASSIC (Oak- 
land. Call!) First mnt I Spfetee (Ron) 
M K NaoBteufca (JBIUnl 8-2, 8-0; P Start- 
ler (US) b< V Kamfo (Japan) 8-2. 6-i: C 
Sktgor (Qer) tn P Nelson (US) 6-2. T-5; T 
Wh l MmrJwM (US) bt S Hack (Don 

6- 3, 7-8; L Mottos (US) bt M Standlund 
ISwbI 8-4, 8-1; Z OenOsoo-Jeckaon (US) 
bt to Verna (Vein 8-3. 3-8. 6-3. 

BEUL CHALLENGE WOMEN'S TOUR- 
NAMENT {Quebec c«yj Rr*t w u shu a 
Cottier (SA) bl K Studenikava (Sto) 3-8. 

7- 8. 7-6; N Tends! (Fr) W E Do Lone (US) 
6-1, 7-S I GorrochJrtogri (Arg) w 3 Jsya- 
sefflan (Con) 6-3. 6-2. S Tested (Fr) bt K 
Matesvs IBol) 8-4, 6-2; L Loo (US> bt X 
Nowak (Pol) 6-1, 4-8. 8-4; A Mfeter (US) bt 
M GnrytoowBks 6-4. 0-R V It— n Poo 
OMI (Sp) W P Bageww (G erj 6-0. G-3. « 
TN (US) bt E Gallons (Bel) 8-3. 8-ft S 
Stafford (US) bl J Hussrova (Slo) 6-4, 6-4; 
H Stobbc (Aus) bt U J Gakjano (Arg) 6-2. 

mtmSH NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS 
fTeBorfll: Ma ra Hut round: J Bum 
(Surray) bl N Weal (Hants and IOW| ft-a, 

8- 3. Second round: L MflBgan (Middx) W 
Q Sanary (Berks) 8-3. 8-2: C BeecW 
(KenD bl M SchtfJeJd (Lance) 8-1, 8-3; O 
Rusedski (unattt bt T Spink* (Norfolk) 3-8. 
6-3. 8-4; IB Ibtrloy (Essex) bt D Ireland 
(Lett) 6~1 6-4. 

Woman SoMriremttS Smith (Eseevl 
tat J Dawson ISussm) 6-3. 6-2 K Crass 
(Devon) bt J Pullln (Sussex) ft-4. 6-1. C 
Wood (Sussex) M H Crook (Essexi 7-S. 
8-1; E Jaffa (Oxen) bt K Wame+fonana 
(Chet) 6-3. 6-3: A Janes (Essex) tw L Ahi 
(Devon) 7-8. 6-t: J Chowdtar y (Cambs) 
bt R Vloiiet (Lancs) 4-6. 8-3, 6-1, J Dario 
(Avon) bt M Matr (E el Scot) 6-3. 6-1; A 
Wafcrarig h t (Essex) bt L Cartwright (War) 
4-6. 6-1. 7-S,. 

Basketball 

EUROPEAN CHAMPIONSHIP: Jml. 
*bud sarissi droop A: ireklK 91. Antltra 

Chess 

emorr MASSE (Zurich): M atond- 
lagn V Ivanchuk (Ukr) 7/10; V Kramnik 
[Rea) 8X (one unfim&hw); j EJiNesi (Esq. 
N Short (Ena) 6; o Kasparov (Husi 5: B 
Gulkc (US). A Yuaupov (Qer) aft V Korch- 
noi (Swftr) 4 (am unftnbheclt; J (moot 
(Ft) 4; R Vaganfon lArm) 3K; J Tlmman 
(Noth) a. Credit trim U: Final laaMag 
atan i roga t Z Amiaal (Hun)7M; J Hodg- 
son (Engj Ok B Zuger (SwitZ) ft 

Cycling 

TOUR OF CHINA (Shanffhe))' Pourtb 
•tag* (76km)' i. Q Nazon (Fr) thr 37mln 
ISeaca, 2. 3* Heynedrfcja (Ben. 3. A Pi- 
(LaO. 4. e Cdtenna «tl; 5. R Ventura 


(US); ft F Rodriguez (US). 7. G Nun (Sp); 
8. A CdftQIarl (It): 9. R Perez (Sp); 10. M 
McCarthy (USI all same ttrne. LwBig 
overate 1. Nazon 7hr 24mln 44«ec. ft S 
Hegg (US) ai CUM: 3. u McCarthy (UB) 
a 02; 4, □ Nar della ill) 0.04; 5, N Alvin |U5> 
0.07. B=. (3 Hondatph (US); A Bishop (USl 
0.08. 8=. T Hamilton (US): V Ekhltov IRu&j; 
A Chlurato OH. P Qaumonr (Fr) ft (ft 

Hockey 

WOMEN'S THREE TEST SEMES |BL 
ehant)- SteoriTtefc Great Britain 4. Rue- 
era 0 (GB win eerres 2-C). 

AZLAN SHAH TOURNAMENT [Kuala 
Lumpur). Malaysia 0. India 1. 

Ice Hockey 

NHL: Boston t. Montreal ft- Florida 4. NY 
Islanders 5 (OIK Philadelphia 2. Tampa 
Bay £ (otfc San Jose 3. NY Ftonpera ft 
Edmonton 2. New Jersey 1; Los Angeles i, 
Calgary 2. 

Snooker 

ROTHMANS «RAND PMX (Martuscala. 
Manai; A Borg (Meital w N Bond (Eng) 
S-4; J Mgghia (Scni) bl S Camlllterl 
(Malta) 5-0 

• The SB Itinera Greg MaHhewe and David 
Soum Wales foots control on the Unit day gt 
their Sheffield Shield eneket maieh 
against Victoria. Matthews look lour lor 52 
as Victoria slumped to 158 all out at the 
mCG end Freedman gave valuable aup- 
psrt to linteh with three for 19 
Matthews's victims included the opener 
Matthew BtkH. who held hie Bkle'a Unnlnga 
togethor with a Omani S3 beiorB betog 
caugni by Marie Taylor At the dose Now 
South Wales were 39 tor one. 

New Saaland. meanwhile, will rest the 
DBcamen Danny Morrison and Dion Nash 
and look lor batting practice in heir throe' 
day game against an Indian Cotta XI be- 
ginning today in Hyderabad. Thu all- 
rounder Simon Doull and he medtum- 
parar Aron Qote, who missed the drawn 
second Test against India, are Included In 
me squad an ts he captain and wicket- 
kaeper Loo Garwwn. aMtough fie ie doubt- 
tul with a Mated ankle. 


through (wo opening rounds of tor 
Kong Open Badminton Champ fo 
yesterday. Arbi, the top sand and < 
ing chomp kin. took leas than 30 mtn 
beet Malaysia * Lo Ah Hong 15-4. 
the brat round and then scored j 
15-3 victory over China's Chon i 
wno nan entered the second round 
fault against Tador Voikov of Buta* 

•This Is my first tournament t 
months but I've been training hard t 
Injury wasn't worrying n».' sain Art 
pulled a high muscle in the mdo 
Open in Juno. - ( wasn't realty lest* 
but I'm conlldant 1 can Oa wen ana I' 
keen fo wm pits tournament again.' 

Aroher Indonesian. Alan Budl Ki 
Dm second seed, demolished Auai 
Murry HocLittg 15-ft tt-2 (n ho ftr»i 
end Hermawnn Gusanto ol indones 
Poui-Erik Hoyar-Larsen ol Qsmwi 
jomi third seeds. nt» advanced 
Susonta detosting Taiwan's Lm Ed 
)&-<. 16-11 and Hay«r-larB«n cr 
Groig Booloy at Australia 15— i. ts_ 


Edward Harris in 

East London for 
England’s Border war 

O N THE count of five, 
Robin Smith win be 
ready to bat for Eng- 
land today when they take an 
Border in a four-day match 
here beside the Indian Ocean. 

Smith arrived In Bast Lon- 
don after a poor start to the 
tour oT his native land. Scores 
of 12 and 33 in the initial one- 
day skirmishes were followed 
by four and nought in the 
opening first-class match in 
Soweto, where he com- 
pounded his misery by drop- 
ping two catches. 

A few years ago Smith, a 
player who needs a regular 
fix of success, might now 
have been so riddled with 
doubts that he would not be 
sure which end of the bat to 
hold. Not any more. At 32, and 
as the squad's senior bats- 
man, he remains comfortable 
and confident That he says, 
is all because of sessions he 
had last year with the televi- 
sion hypnotist Paul McKenna. 

McKenna has worked with 
such sportsmen as Frank 
Bruno and Nigel Berm, and It 
was to him that Smith went 
for hypnotherapy a year ago 
when he was out of the Eng- 
land side and wondering if he 
still had what it takes. 

“He has helped tremen- 
dously,” Smith said yesterday. 
“He has improved my concen- 
tration and reduced my anxi- 
ety. I'm not embarrassed to 
talk about this at all. because 
half of this game is played in 
the mind and he could help 
others with problems." 

- The other half is played on 
the pitch, and by all accounts 
the one at the Buffalo Sta- 
dium here will not suit Smith, 
who prefers to slug it out wtth 
quick bowlers rather than 
outsmart spinners. 

Mike Atherton is taking the 
game off to lay on a berth for 
Smith at No. 5, the position 
England want him to fill in 
the Test team. He Is the only 
specialist batsman not to 
have passed 50 on tour yet a 
failing he puts down to foe 
dull pitches encountered. 

"I expect the Test pitches 
will be conducive to pace 
bowling; these slow ones are 
not ideal, but my form in the 
nets is okay so I remain opti- 
mistic," he said. 

“I have made mistakes In 
foe past by not being totally 
focused but this is the biggest 
tour of my life and I will make 
sure that If it does not go well 
it will not be because of any 
outside interests." 

The off-spinner Mike Wat- 
ttinson misses the match with 
an ankle Injury and Angus 
Fraser. Mark flott and Devon 
Malcolm all take a breather 
after Soweto. For Malcolm it 
may come as a welcome break 
from foe spotlight 
Yesterday there .was no dis- 
guising his felling-out with 
the team management as Eng- 
land practised before an elec- 
trical rainstorm swept in off 
the sea. While Ray 
Illingworth and his coaches 
worked with the other play- 
ers, barely a word was said to 
Malcolm who was left to bowl 
with only his own thoughts 
for company. 

The developing impasse be- 
tween the team's hierarchy 
and their strike bowler does 
not augur well for the coming 
12 weeks; Atherton, who has 
remained generally neutral in 
public, may very soon have to 
step in as peacemaker. 

Today the Lancashire East 
bowler Peter Martin plays de- 
spite a fractured finger on his 
right band. 

GNQL4ND: A Stewart. J Gravfloy. M 
Ramprakash. 6 Thor pa. R Smith. Q Hkto. J 
Huraell. O Cork. D Gough. R ifftngwortfi. P 
Martin. 

BORDER: P Botha. F Cranfe. P Klnmn, 0 
Cufflrun. P Strydom, 5 Pom. S PaBraman. 

I Hawaii. B Pour to. & Bnsifo. M mm. 


Hussain and 
Knight on top 

N ICK KNIGHT and the cap- 
tain Nasser Hussain 
made crucial half-centuries as 
England A secured a six- 
wicket win off the final ball of 
their opening tour match 
against a Pakistan Cricket 
Board XI in Karachi. 

The visitors were set to 
score 192 to win in 50 overs 
and Knight teamed up with 
Hussain to put on 112 for the 
second wicket off 29.2 overs. 

Knigh t reached his half- 
century off 101 balls and went 
on to make 78. while Hussain 
(60) reached so off 80 balls. 
The tension Increased after 
they were dismissed until 
Jason Pooley and Keith Piper 
needed five runs from foe 
final four deliveries. 

With the scores level and 
one ball left. Piper hit it to 
midwicket where Ramzan 
fumbled, allowing foe bats- 
men to scamper through. 

Of the home side's 191 for 
nine, a mature 84 not out 
came from the promising Sha- 
hid Anwar. 

The most successful bowler 
was Craig White, who took 
three for 36 In nine overs. 

hUtmCiUiMBMA 191-8 (SOOVOIR 

S AAwor B4np; Wntu* 3-3ft <3xiii*n 2-18. 
Hotldfoy 2-21. EnglMd Aa 16B-* t» 
wore; N V Knlghi 7ft N Hussain W)- EUto 
land A won ay ofle tiricfcote. 
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Rugby Union 


Moore reaches end of England road 


Robert Armstrong 




I NGLAND have 
dropped Brian Moore 
and Dean Richards, 
I issued a stem warn* 
ing to Victor Ubogu. and 
selected the 23-year-old Bris- 
tol hooker Mark Regan for his 
international debut against 
South. Africa at Twickenham, 
on November 18. 

Moore’s remarkable Test 
career appears to be at an end 
after 65 caps whereas Regan, 
a surprise choice, been 
given the chance to establish 
a regular place in the run-up 
to the 1999 World Cup. 

The Bath pair Andy Robin- 
son and Jonathan Kellard will 
make their international 
comeback in a side that in- 
cludes six Bath players, of 
whom Mike Catt switches 
from full-back to fly-half. 

Will Carling has been reap- 
pointed captain for the sea- 
son, Kyran Bracken is 
recalled at sctiun-half and the 
Wasps centre Damian Hopley 
replaces the injured Tony 
Underwood on the right wing. 

Regan, who has represented 
England at every level from 
under- 16 to the A team, was 
slightly taken aback at being 
picked for a Test against the 
world champions, who will 
arrive in England on Monday 
week. “I thought they would 
choose Moore for such a big 
match." said the Bristolian. 

By the manager Jack 
Rowell's cautious selection 
standards, the choice of 
Regan, who was not in the 
World Cup squad, verges on 
the controversial. 

Rowell said: "I had a chat 
with Brian [Moore] and he 
asked me if he had an interna- 
tional future. He does have a 
future, but I explained that 
England are also looking to 
the future with a younger 
man. The rota system used at 
Harlequins has not helped 
Brian, who has not been in 
his best form or voice." 

Graham Dawe. the 35-year- 
old Bath hooker who played 
against Western Samoa last 
June, will be on the bench, a 
merited reward for his splen- 
did Courage league form this 
season. 

Rowell has taken a calcu- 
lated risk by choosing the 5ft 
9in Robinson at open-side 
flanker, a position that is cus- 
tomarily filled by Test players 
standing well over eft and 
weighing 15 stone-plus. 
Clearly the selectors hope 


that the Bath dynamo, who 
last played for England six 
years ago, will supply the 
missing link between the 
back row and the midfield 
trio. 

Ben Clarke switches from 
No. 7 to No. 8, his preferred 
position, and file Wasps cap- 
tain Lawrence Dallaglio wins 
a place on the bench ahead of 
Richards. Ubogu keeps his 
place at tight-head but only 
by a whisker, according to 
Rowell. “Victor’s England 
career is on the Use. His fit- 
ness level is inappropriate to 
international rugby and he 
must improve.” 

After months of speculation 
Carling has been reappointed 
captain for the eighth succes- 
sive season, a Test record that 
is unlikely to be equalled. 
Rowell remarked: “In my 
time Will has improved as 
captain. He relaunched his 
form again season 
his leadership qualities are 
not in dispute; but it was im- 
portant to stop and think 
again after the World Cup.” 

It remains to be seen 
whether Catt, the Bath fly- 
half; will fill the boots of the 
recently retired Rob Andrew 
better than David Pears of 
Harlequins might have done. 
Catt has not always looked as 
comfortable at No. 10 as he 
was at full-back, but at least 
Pears remains in the frame as 
a replacement and Callard 
gets the chance to make the 
same attacking impact for 
England as be has done for 
Bath. 

No doubt Rowell also appre- 
ciates Callard 's solid goal- 
kicking, but those who be- 
lieve the Bath full-back 
should not have been dropped 
21 months ago after winning 
three caps and contributing 
handsomely to an historic 
victory over New Zealand will 
nevertheless feel a twinge of 
sympathy for Bristol's Paul 
Hull. 

ENGLAND: J CaSartj |Balh): D Hoptoy 
(Waste) J Q — M (Balt!). W Caritog 
(Harlequins, capt). R Underwood 
(Leicester): M Catt (Bath). K Bracken 
(Bristol), J Leonard (Harlequins). H 
Regan (Bristol). V Ubogu (Both). M 
Johnson (Leicester j. M Bayfield 
(Northampton). T Rodber (Northampton). 
B Clarke (Bath). R nnfabiaon (Bath). 

ptaa a ma— P de QtanvSe (Bath), D 
Pears (Harlequins). H Dawmon 
(Northampton). Q Rowntraa (Leicester), 
O Dawe (Bath). L DaP eg R o (Wasps). 

Martin Bayfield, who has 
spent the past decade as a 
policeman in Bedfordshire, is 
taking a five-year break to 
become a paid player. He 
could treble the £23J»0 a year 
he earned as PC 546. 


Peters out as Wainwright’s 
Scots face Western Samoa 


Gordon Lyle 


gRlC PETERS. 


unable to 
i command a regular place 
at Bath, is dropped from the 
Scotland team to face Western 
Samoa at Murrayfield cm No- 
vember 18, His place goes to 
Stuart Reid, aged 25. the in- 
form Boroughmuir No. 8 who 
toured Australia with Eng- 
land Schools and owes his eli- 
gibility to Scottish parents. 

He is one of three new caps, 
the others being Rowen Shep- 
herd, the 24-year-old Melrose 
full-back, and Jim Hay. 
Hawick's 31-year-oM hooker. 

The blind-side flanker Rob 
Wain wright is new captain, 
initially on a match- to-match 
basis, of a team for which 
replacements will be named 
after Scotland A meet the 
tourists on Sunday week. 


Mike Dods succeeds Gavin 
Hastings as front-line goal- 
kicker, but tight-head prop 
remains vacant pending the 
disciplinary hearing into 
Peter Wright's dismissal for 
verbally abusing the referee 
Ken McCartney last weekend. 

SCOTLAND: R Sbmphmd (Metros*); ■ 
Dods, O Town i— d (both Northampton). 
Q SMef (Melrose). K Logan (Staling CoL 
C CteN u W . B Mm* nxwi Melrose); 
C HDn (Bath). J Hag (Hawick). AN 
OHwr, D Crania (Bourgas), Q Weir 
(Melrose). R Wain wright (West 
Hartlepool, capt), S RaW (Boroughmuir). 1 
Smith (Gloucester). 

• Not content with luring 
Leicester’s England winger 
Tony Underwood to Newcas- 
tle. Rob Andrew yesterday 
brought his international 
signings to eight when two 
Scots, Jedforest’s Lions 
scrum-half Gary Armstrong 
and the Melrose lock forward 
Doddie Weir, joined the ambi- 
tious Second Division club. 



Bristol fashion. . . Regan is looking forward to his England graduation day against Sonth Africa photograph tom jennns 

Regan revs up to cap long haul 


Chris Hewett looks at the happy Bristol 
hooker who has finally made it to the top 


M 


ARK REGAN WAS 
still feeling groggy 
when he turned on 
bis television yesterday 
morning and discovered 
that, after an eight-year 
course In front-row sur- 
vival, he could finally look 
forward to graduation day. 

It was not that he had in- 
dulged in any premature 
celebrations, far from it 
Along with the rest of the 
England squad, the 23-year- 
old Bristol hooker had left 
Tuesday night’s training 
session In Marlow none the 
wiser as to who would face 
the world champions South 
Africa at Twickenham in 
just over a fortnight's time. 


Regan had every excuse 
for feeling under the 
weather. During the foil 
England practice match his 
club-mate Simon Shaw had 
fallen on his head; all 19 
stone of him. “I had to 
leave the field as a precau- 
tion,” said Regan. “He's a 
big bloke, is Simon.” 

It is Regan who will be 
walking tall a fortnight on 
Saturday. He has been on 
the fast track to full Eng- 
land honours since he was 
15, but there were times 
when Brian Moore looked 
as though be might go on 
forever. “I’ve played for 
England at every conceiv- 
able level — under- 16s, 


under-18s, colts, under-2ls, 
you name it- And every 
time the step up has been 
harder. When you get to 
this sort of level, there are 
other people who want ft 
just as much as you do. 

“But I've come through 
each test and I can't say 
how happy I am to have 
been picked for this one. I 
set my sights on winning a 
fkill cap this season but to 
tell the troth I was looking 
more at the Western Samoa 
game next month.” 

Known as “Ronnie”, Re- 
gan started playing mini- 
rugby as an eight-year-old 
in Bristol, his home town. 
He still works there, help- 
ing with his father Mike's 
heavy goods vehicle busi- 
ness. Thanks to Regan 
senior, he Is now on a short 
working week and spends 


every weekday morning on 
the training field. 

His commitment has 
never been in question. Last 
April he turned out for Bris- 
tol at Wasps only hours 
after hearing that his 
brother Paul had been 
grievously injured in a mo- 
torcycle crash. “Mark was 
in tears in the dressing 
room, but he played his 
heart out that day,” said the 
club coach Brian Hanlon. 

“That was a bad time fbr 
the whole family,*' said Re- 
gan. “but Paul has pulled 
through fantastically well; 
he’s married now and he's 
even acting as my agent. 

“A lot of things will be 
going through my mind at 
Twickenham, I'm sure, but 
1 know ni be thinking of 
him and the rest of the fam- 
ily sitting in the stand.” 


European Cup: Munster 17, Swansea 13 

Munster defy storming Swansea 
with winning try by captain 

Charles Edwards 

In Limerick on a fairly 
great day for the Irish 


T HOMOND PARK is no 
architectural gem of a 
stadium but beware saying so 
too loudly fn this rugby-mad 
city of 70,000 where the game 
has long been a genuinely 
classless sport transcending 
social divides, unlike some 
other parts of Ireland that 
some might name. 

The ground, built in the late 
Thirties, is steeped in Mun- 
ster rugby tradition, the high 
point coming in 1978 when 
the province became the first 
and so Car only, Irish side to 
defeat the All Blacks. 

So it was only fitting yester- 
day that Munster won their 
10 th game in succession by 
defeating Swansea in the new 
European competition, now 
officially titled the Heineken 
Cup, though less fitting per- 
haps that Munster’s shirts are 
sponsored by a Cork brewery 
and sported the Carling logo. 

Thomond Park — capacity 
14,000 — was about half-full 
yesterday for a midweek fix- 
ture commanding an Ir£5 ad- 
mission charge. The fare pro- 
vided was hardly a match of 
real quality but it was unde- 
niably hard-fought and heart- 
stoppingly tense at the finish. 
Munster led 7-6 at half- 

time, a well-worked try by 


Richard Wallace, converted 
by Kenny Smith, countering 
two Aled Williams penalties. 

Unluckily they lost their 
Shannon and Ireland flanker 
Eddie Halvey with a groin 
strain before half-time just as 
he was exerting his influence, 
but a Smith penalty cm the 
restart stretched the lead be- 
fore a superb try by Swan- 
sea's Alan Harris, converted 
by Williams, left Munster 
looking suddenly off the boiL 

Yet, and despite being 
routed in the line-out in the 
second halt Munster rallied 
and hit back with what 
proved to be a winning late 
try between tile posts by their 
full-back and captain Pat 
Murray, with Smith convert- 
ing. But in the last pulsating 
minutes, as Swansea took a 
succession of tapped penal- 
ties, the crowd must have 
known exactly how their an- 
cestors felt at the 1691 
Williamite sieges of their city . 

A brilliant second-half try 
by the Ireland wing Niall 
Woods sent Leinster on their 
way to a 24-21 Pool D win 
over Medeolanum Milan in 
Italy. The Irish were helped 
by Diego Dominguez’s night- 
mare day with the boot: the 
former Argentina fly-half, a 
deadly kicker usually, missed 
eight kicks at goal. 

Milan, 14-8 down at half- 
time, rallied to lead 18-14 
with a fine try by the centre 
Marco Platania but Woods 
replied after a 50-yard dash. 


Tour match : Treorchy 14, Fiji 70 


Bolobolo tortures Treorchy 


Robert Armstrong 


F IJI gained their biggest- 
evar win in the British 
Isles with a marvellous 
11-fry exhibition of running 
rugby that destroyed Tre- 
orchy at The Oval yesterday. 

Emori Bolobolo. (heir long- 
legged left-wing, scored a hat- 
trick of tries and the goal- 
kicker Jonetani Waqa 
finished with a haul of 20 
points, including a try. 

It was a chilling demonstra- 
tion of Fijian football in its 


Sport in brief 


Squash 

England's peter Marshall, 
who has suffered from 
chronic fetigue since losing to 
Jansher Khan in the final of 
the British Open in Cardiff 
seven months ago, has 
dropped one place to No. 3 in 
the latest world rankings. His 
place has been taken by the 
Australian Rodney Eyles, 
seeded No. 2 for next week's 
World Open in Cyprus, from 
which Marshall has 
withdrawn. 

Boxing 

Thu Witherspoon, looking for 
a chance to regain the world 
heavyweight title at the age of 
37. recovered from a sluggish 


pomp to which the smaller, 
slower Welsh side had no 
answer. Without a league win 
since the start of the season, 
Treorchy lacked basic organi- 
sation in defence and sparked 
only briefly In attack after 
losing their most creative 
player, the fly-half David 
Evans, with a bead injury in 
the opening minutes. 

The tourists chose only a 
handfril of their probable Test 
side but the aggressive 
strength of their forwards 
allied to the devastating pace 
of their backs was more than 


start to stop Everton Davis in 
the seventh round In Phoenix. 

Eaxnonn Loughran's WBO 
welterweight title defence 
against Jorge Luis Lopez of 
Mexico scheduled for Novem- 
ber 25 has been postponed 
until December 16 because 


the Irishman has a damaged 

right hand 

Athletics 

Yobes Ondieki. Kenya's for- 
mer 10.000 metres world re- 
cord bolder, will make his 
marathon debut in Fukuoka, 
Japan on December 3 in the 
company of Cosmos Ndeti, 
winner of three Boston 
marathons. 

Cycling 

Damian Nazon of France 
recovered from a crash to win 
his second stage and take the 


enough to keep Treorchy on 
the rack. 

Treorchy failed to gain any 
dividend from their eft 9in 20- 
stone lock from North Caro- 
lina, Aaron Freeman,' whose 
line-out technique lagged 
some way behind his daunt- 
ing physical presence. 

The hooker Andrew Thomas 
did manage to score a by but 
generally the Welsh pack was 
too loose and too lightweight 
to counter the fierce New Zea- 
land rucking style of their 
opponents. 

Within half an hour Fiji led 


overall lead, one second 
ahead of Steve Begg of the 
United States, in the Tour of 
China. Nazon. who won the 
first stage in Guangzhou on 
Friday, took the fourth yester- 
day in the streets of 
Shanghai 


Snooker 

Stephen Hendry, the world 
champion, extended his ad- 
vantage at the ton of the 
WPBSA provisional ranking 
list with his victory over 
John Hi gg ins in the Skoda 
Grand Prlx final an Sunday. 
Higgins stays second and 
Alan McManus gives Scot- 
land three players in the top 
five, but the most significant 
rise in the top 10 is that of 
Peter Ebdon. up two places to 
No. 4. Ronnie O'Sullivan, who 
started foe season at No. 3, 


29-0, having scored four of 
their five tries with moves 
down the left flank, and from 
then on it was a case of how 
often and how many. 

Shortly after half-time the 
Treorchy scrum-half Haitians 
pulled the score back to 86-13 
with an opportunist try but 
there was no respite from foe 
tourists, who stepped up foe 
pace again and rattled up 34 
points in foe last 33 minutes. 
Not content to let foe backs 
have all the fun, foe prop Nal- 
tuvau and the No. 8 Rouse 
also plundered a try apiece. 


has slipped to seventh and 
Steve Davis is down six 
places to No. 8. 

Hockey 

India stayed in contention for 
a place in the final with a 1-0 
victory yesterday that ended 
Malaysia's unbeaten run in 
the Sultan Azlan Shah Cup in 
Kuala Lumpur. Gavin Fer- 
reira scored in the 61st min- 
ute to move India into second 
place behind Germany. Both 
are on five points. 

Rugby Union 

New Zealand made an uncon- 
vincing start to their tour of 
France with a 34-19 victory 
over the French Barbarians 
in Toulon yesterday. The AH 
Blacks cruised to a 19-0 lead 
at half-time but faltered after 
an hour, allowing foe Barbar- 
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Boxing 

Tyson pleads 
broken thumb 


Kevin Mitchell in Las Vegas 


As 


SULLEN Mike Tyson 
yesterday brandished 
theatrically ban 
ged right thumb to 
extricate himself from a rou- 
tine rumble against Buster 
Mathis Jr here on Saturday 
night, reaffirming that even 
with one band be still has 
enough clout to cause head- 
aches in boxing. Now for the 
repercussions. 

The revelation of Tyson’s 
broken digit drew a large 
belly-laugh from assembled 
fight-game cynics, perhaps a 
little unfairly but given what 
goes on in this business, 
understandably. 

They were tickled to learn 
that Tyson broke his thumb 
when he jammed it against a 
sparring partner's elbow in 
Ohio three weeks ago, yet be 
kept using rt; he reinsured it 
on Monday, announced it was 
“sore but okay” on Tuesday 
morning and trained again in 
the afternoon, hurting it Irre- 
trievably and causing the 
fifth cancellation of his 
career. 

I thought I could sneak 
through,” Tyson said, “but it 
is not going to kill me and it's 
not like I’m hurting for 
money or anything." 

More hurt is Mathis — who 
misses out an an 8800.000 
(£510.000) purse, by far the 
biggest of his low-key career 
— and most of the 12 borers 
on the undercard .of fojg can- 
celled show. They include 
Britain's Henry Akinwande, 
who was to have met the for- 
mer world champion Tony 
Tucker and will struggle to 
recoup foe £11,000 he has paid 

in t raining w jpng M har p 

It is too early to tell but 
Frank Bruno, who had 
booked a ringside seat for the 
Tyson fight, might benefit 
from this mess. Tbe ehanegg 


Tennis 


of Tyson-Mathis being 
rescheduled were receding 
last night, leaving Bruno 
clear for a £9 million pay-day 
to defend his World Boxing 
Council title on March IS. 
probably in London. 

There are obstacles — the 
injunction won by Lennox 
Lewis last week to block that 
contest will be challenged in 
court in London today — but 
Bruno feels that the omens 
are good. 

Other beneficiaries, mean- 
while, are the organisers of 
Saturday night’s rival fight a 
mile down tbe strip at Cae- 
sars Palace. By yesterday the 
pay-per-view bout between 
Riddick Bowe and Evander 
Holyfield had sold only 10,000 
tickets, but the remaining 
5.000 seats should now fill up. 

Rock Newman, Bowe’s 
ma n ager, was not surprised 
at Tyson’s cancellation. “I am 
not at all going to question if 
it was a legitimate injury, but 
the fiact is the folks over at 
MGM had not sold more than 
1500 tickets," he said. “I think 
that's one of the reasons 
people are cynical, but I'm 
not going to question Mike 
Tyson’s integrity." Perish the 
thought 

Mathis more forthrightly 
condemned the setback as “a 
Cake". His trainer Joey Far- 
ieflo, once connected to Ty- 
son’s late mentor Cus 
D'Amato. said: “It just doesn't 
look right Could they be cut- 
ting their losses? Maybe." 

Perhaps it was for the best 
however. Mathis, reasonable 
boxer though he Is, has 
looked terrible in training 
this week and an uncon- 
firmed rumour that he had 
been put down three times in 
one session by a six-round 
novice at Gleason’s gym in 
New York three weeks ago 
did nothing to shake the 25-1- 
on odds for Tyson — even 
with one hand. 


Janes revives 
era of attack 


David Mm at Tetford 


OST young women 
players these days are 
like peas from a pod. 
They sit on the baseline, trad- 
ing groundstrokes, with 
scarcely a hint of imagination 
or variety to relieve the 
monotony. 

So those who hanker for the 
good old days — when Britain 
had several world-class players 
— might have been encour- 
here at tbe Guardian 
Direct n ationa l rhamptrunahipn 
yesterday when the daughter 
of one of them, Amanda Janes, 
reached tbe last eight of foe 
singles playing foe sort of at- 
tacking game that took her 
mother Christine to tbe 1961 
Wimbledon final. 

Janes, a 17-year-old quali- 
fier, defeated foe No. 7 seed 
Lucie Ahl 7-6, 6-4 with an ap- 
proach many had become 
convinced was defunct: as her 
mother watched nervously — 
‘by choice I wouldn't watch 
but she hates it if I don’t” — 
foe slim six-footer outman- 
oeuvred her vastly more expe- 
rienced opponent at the net 
Janes employs a high-risk 
strategy and often makes mis- 
takes, but “as setan as I get to 
foe net I feel at home”. She 
was passed frequently but tbe 
policy paid a&. She denied 
Ahl three set points in foe 
first— at 4-5, 5-6 and at 6-7 in 
the tie-break — and recovered 
from 3-4 in the second. 

Another qualifier, foe 17- 
year-old Jasmine Cboudhury, 
recovered from a set and 0-2 
down to deteat the No. 5 seed 
Rachel Viollet 7-6, 6-4, and a 


third, Laura Cartwright, was 
only two points from victory 
over Mandy Wain wright be- 
fore the No. 6 seed went 
through 4-6, 6-1, 7-5. 

Cboudhury showed an en- 
couraging aggression in turn- 
ing round her match against 
an opponent who was ranked 
No. 4 an the United States col- 
lege circuit last year. 

"I was very impressed with 
Jasmine as an athlete and a 
competitor. I feel foe LTA 
should take a good look at 
her," said a disappointed 
Viollet. predicting that her 
conqueror could give the 
No. l seed Clare Wood a diffi- 
cult time today. Janes may 
trouble the No. 3 Karen Cross. 

Meanwhile Jo Durie and 
Samantha Smith are on a col- 
lision course in the other half 
of the draw. Durie, seeking an 
eighth title, plays Wain wright 
and Smith takes on the No. 2 
seed Lizzie Jelfi. 

It was Fete Sampras, in dis- 
cussing Greg Rusedski after 
beating him at Wimbledon, 
who said: ‘Take away his 
serve and he’s a very ordi- 
nary player.” And that cer- 
tainly looked the case as Tom 
Spinks — a 20-yearold from 
Norwich ranked a modest 
No. 632 in foe world — took 
foe first Bet off the favourite. 

However, once Rusedski's 
serve began exploding his 
gamp was transformed and he 
won 3-6, 6-1, 6-4. finishing 
with 12 aces. 

His next test will come from 
Luke Milligan, who beat Greg 
Saffery 6-3, 6- 2. Mar k Petehey, 
Rusedski’s projected semifinal 
opponent, defeated David Ire- 
land 6-3, 6-4. 


Courier powers back to his best 


i’XM COURIER, the fhnner 
world No. 1, proved he is 
slowly recapturing his best 
form with a 6-1, 6-7, 6-2 
victory over the Dutchman 
Jaeco Eltingh to go through 
to the third round of the 
Paris Open yesterday. 


iang full-back Olivier Tou- 
louse to achieve the rare feat 
of a hat-trick of tries against 
New Zealand- 

Golf 

Andrew Coltart has been 
called into Scotland’s team 
for nest week's World Cup in 
China, replacing Gordon 
Brand Jnr who has suffered a 
frunily bereavement 

Chess 

Nigel Short achieved (me of 
his best tournament results 
last night when he shared 
third prize in Zurich in an 
event featuring foe world's 
top grandmasters, writes 
Leonard Barden. In contrast 
Garry Kasparov won only one 
game in his worst perfor- 
mance since becoming world 
champion. 


The American No. 6 seed 
ground down the world 
No. 34 with the powerful 
baseline strokes that had 
earned him two French 
Open titles on the clay 
courts of Roland Garros on 
the other side of the capital. 


Fixtures 


(7.30 uniBM mum) 

Soccer 

EUROPEAH CUP UN H MUtS 1 CUPi 
Vaoand round, a arm*! lag (lira-tag 
scor as In pareMhesoa): Celtic (0) v Paris 
SG (1) (7.45); Feyerword (0} v Everton (0) 
(7.0). 

h-w c om m — uuque n» «*- 

Mon NanMch Tn v Mosstey. 

POWTJRS UEA OUK Hrat OMaton Sake 
* Tranmare {7.0). Sscond DMslm Brsd- 
toni v Similar (74). TMrd BiUm: Don- 
v Bury (7.0). 


Ice Hockey 

BRITISH LEAGUE* Division One 
Cholmstorf v Solihull QLO). 

Hockey 

WOH9PS THREE mr SOBUk TbU 
Tiaac Great Britain u Rissta (SO, BMiam). 

Cricket 

TOUR HATCH (BA bur days): Eaat Len- 
ta Bored*- v England Ondudss Sunday 
wfiy)- 
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IT a Devon mugged 

Rovers frozen out by Poles by crudely 

wielded Lever 


David Lacey 


LACKBURN Ro- 
vers’ hopes of 
^_^_reaching the 
knockout stage of 
HW the European Cup 
were suffocated in a tight- 
marking Polish sweeper sys- 
tem last night as Legia War- 
saw sought the draw which 
virtually guaranteed them a 
place in the last eight 
Blackburn's remaining in- 
terest in Europe this season 
now concerns their thermal 
requirements for the visit to 
Moscow later this month. 

A fortnight earlier in War- 
saw, Legia had looked the 
most beatable erf Blackburn s | 
three Champions’ League op- 
ponents, but Rovers had lost 

again all the same. 

After four successive home 
wins Ray Harford’s team 
should have been in a buoy- 
ant mood but they were miss- 
ing the ineligible Lars Bo- 
hinen, .whose arrival from 
Nottingham Forest had at 
least added some vision to 
their domestic performances. 

Statistical comparisons can 
be misleading, depending on 
the strengths of the relative 
leagues. Nevertheless, Legia 
ramp to Ewood Park last 
night with 15 victories and 
only two defeats in 19 
matches this season. They 
had, moreover, scored at least 
once in all of than. 

Not that the pursuit of goals 
was uppermost in Polish 
minds, not initial ly anyway. 
Legia set out to contain Black- 
burn in midfield and keep the 
game on an even tempo. 

With Ripley and Batty giv- 
ing them their width. Black- 
bum sought the crosses, cor- 
ners and free-kicks which in 
Warsaw had caused the Pol- 
ish defence a number of prob- 
lems. In only the fifth minute 
a comer from Ripley offered a 
practical demonstration of 
the possibilities. 

Hendry nodded the bah to 
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W HO would blame 

Devon Malcolm if 

he caught the next 
plane home to en- 
joy a warm English winter 
among those who would pam- 
per his singular talent with 

care and encouragement? 

“Apart from pace, Malcolm 
is a nonentity in cricketing 
terms." pronounces Peter 
Lever. England’s 56 -year-old 
“bowling coach”, even before 
the tour has gathered a canter. 

It is an appalling public in- 
sult from one professional to 
another. But if “nonentity he 

is, that makes two of them, or 
rather, Lever should look m 
his mirror in East London this 
m or ning and search for an 
even more derogatory word. 

A quarter of a century ago 
Lever finished an England 

Test career of 17 matches with 
41 wickets. Malcolm has so far 

played twice as many Tests— 

34 — and taken 116 wickets, a 
strike rate dazzlingly supe- 
rior to the man who now so 

belittles him. 

Ah, but Lever was steadier, 
I hear you say, a pennypinch- 
ing workhorse who would 
drop it on the sixpence aU day 

long. Not so: in his 17 Tests he 

bowled only 3,571 balls; in 
Malcolm's 34, the perceived 
short-hurst scattergun has 

* been called up by his captain 
to bowl 7,575 deliveries. 

a There is also the little mat- 
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the leash to unhinge South Af- 

^ta^teaul this Tuesday, Mal- 
colm heard of Lever’s crass 
contumely and disdam, pub- 
licly endorsed with barbed 
knobs on by the En gland man- 
a opr Raymond Illingworth. 

What is Illingworth playing 
at even to allow such a slating 
of one of his champions, a sen- 
sitive man and. for all his 
venom, a sensitive cricketer 
who needs to be finely tuned 
with approbation? Slate 
might be the word. For old Uly 

really has a slate loose; it teas 

finally flipped. 

Given the encouragement 
he hasa right to expect, Mal- 
colm would easily have 

passed Illingworth's own bag 
of Test wickets (122 in all of 61 
Tests, almost twice as many as 
Malcolm’s) by this Christmas. 

Illingworth moaned with 
disparagement on Tuesday 
that Malcolm “was never 

really fit to bowl this summer: 

he was getting over his knee 
operation and we haven t had 

time to work on him.’* 

Well, in spite of that serious 
keyhole surgery on his knee. 

Malcolm this summer man- 

aged 65 first-class wickets at as 
apiece, the same average as 
the perceived West Indies ace. 
Bishop, and better than any 
other English bowler in the 
presentrtour lng party except 
fbr the young turk Hott. And > 
the summer before, Malcolm s 
69 wickets at 29 was a better 
haul or a better average than 

anyone in the current England 

party. But “we haven’t had 
time to work on him.” Bah ! 


- * + „ Pnx-k last nieht photograph: neal simpson been called up by his captain 
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This time he faded to con- meocy mu pressure for any 
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misses against Spartak Mos- 
cow the centre-backs volley 
went straight into the goal- 
keeper’s arms. 

Inevitably Blackburn s em- 
phasis on attack left space for 
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Lawson sacked as ‘the voice of British spo t 

in Scotland and Wales by I tors and sharehc 


T HE razor-sharp rele- 
vance is that the sav- 
agely luminous erup- 
ttonby Malcolm at The 

Oval 14 months ago was 

against South Africa. Their 
batsmen that day w ere a s 
n naidwg bunnies in front ofa 
mastiff. It was the first, and 

only, time they had faced Mal- 
colm. They were due to square 

up to him again in the first 
Unromhpr 1 R. On 


John Rodda 
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. . - pj ^though he is in no came a persuasive mad pa^ r ' ^ ^ voice of dismissals were approved last every one ofthe 62 Saturdays 

CCPR into alleged financial ^ S hMlSted^ has ful voice, galvanising admm- iLt to™CCHt week by the CCPR executive since that corusratln^y cruel 

irregularity and improper istrators toi set out toirstaU committee, which said that dispatch ofa batting order on 

conduct which it isunder- toe] wnoarum ^ ^ for more Government action org^sed Iijdl ^ IM!mbers sad- August 20 1994. Lever should 

, stood rete^ to aflegedu^ Sports in toe deyel^mept erf sport vAT’andh^ dened by these recent havet^ontoetdophonfito 
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a chance to Robert Pftdgrew. and 1m dep- 


W HY humiliatingly 
tinker with the 
technique and 
fierce pride ofa 
player who has so proved him- 
self? Or, okay, why pick him 
in the first place? Malcolm, as 

is toe nature of his one-man 

ambushing strike fbree, can 
be wayward. He can just as 
readily be unplayable. Ask 
any Test batsman. 

This is not the first time 
Illingworth has publicly and 
brutishly affronted Malcolm's 
spirit, or allowed one of his 

lieutenants to hold cheap toe 

bowler's talents. This time, 
and with England making 

their first tour in yonks to the 
newly forgiven pariahs of 

sport, the singling out of Mal- 
colm for patronising disdain 
is particularly insensitive. 

Malcolm, as the only black 
man in England's team , has by 
all accounts wholeheartedly 
leapt to the battle standard of 
Mandela’s new nation. I agree 
it would be grotesque to think 
the England management has 
treated its black man as would 
an olde tyme Afrikaner of 
legend, but I cannot remember 
ever reading any sports page 
and being so angry as I was on 

Tuesday. 
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CROSSWORD SOLUTION 




Grrraham’s 


r °»i, 


r °^</ 


your tongue. 



Across 

1 country editor beset by bad 
news (6) 

4 Rich enough to have the 
power to fire (61 

9 There's a marked 

inclination here to knock 
back a drink (4) 

10 For those in trim and skilled 
if s lucrative (10) 

11 it was once worn to raise a 

stir (6) 

12 Pass an examination (8) 

13 Maine's not to be confused 
with this state (9) 

15 Right to put junction on 
road in France (4) 

19 Hock, It's about right for a 
cocktail (4) 

1 7 100 -foot creeper found in 
many gardens (9) 

21 House buzzer may be stuck 
on here (3-5) 


22 A pea jacket, for example? 
( 6 ) 

24 Fancy breaking nipper’s toy 
( 10 ) 

25 Further chaos in Laos (4) 

26 A diminutive person — or a 
ten footer (6) 

27 Sally alters the image of the 
Tories (6) 

Down 

1 Shota in the arm possibly 
limit us (7) 

2 Spot-on old-time variety 
performance (5) 

3 Squeeze out of the crowd (7) 

5 Cromwell and Goldsmith — 
who could ask lor more? (8) 

6 There's a fatal catch In It 
(5.4) 

7 Cleanse the Spanish duck 
outside (7) 

8 Perspiring right behind the 
quarry? (3,2,35) 


14 The spread of Intelligence 
O) 

18 Star missile (7) 

1 B Cry when people meet (5-2) 

19 The estate needs me to 
reorganise it (7) 

20 See me mounting horse 
entered in Derby, for 
example (6) 

[ 23 General assignment (5) 


Solution tomorrow 
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